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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religions and family Journal 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


“The Hicks”’ ana Cottages, 


ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Situated on Sun Set Lake, :,200 feet from the Audi- 
torium—see map, No. 148. Endorsed by the Committee. 
Special rates for Conference. $7 to $10 per week. Open 
all the year. Steam heat. Send for booklet and map. 
The finest Hotel of its size in Asbury Park. 

HICKS & CO. 


New and modern. 


Hotel Colonial, OPEN to October. 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
Friends’ Conference, September. 

Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


SEASIDE COTTAGE, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
A. L. MITCHELL. 


THE ADDISON, Special rates. 


Fourtnu Ave. anp BerGou Sr., Assury Park, N.J. 


Near headquarters of Friends’ Conference. ope 
until October. H. A. JOHNSON. 


THE CEDARS, TERMS 


Assury Park, N. J. 
Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 


MODERATE. 


A. SHOTWELL. 
‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 


Wes ey Avs. anp Sixt St., Ocean City,N.J. 


Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 
dress 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 


THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centra Ave., Ocuan Crrv, N. | 
Open ail the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


The Bartram, 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


Atvantic Crrty, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen all the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennesse Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H.M. HUMPTON. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 
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Hotel Accommodations at Asbury Park. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
OME of the houses being now full, and others having 
failed to keep their agreement, and having asked 
Friends a higher rate, I am compelled to withdraw them 
from the list of those recommended. Therefore Friends 
are requested to send their applications, hereafter, and 
as soon as possible, through the Correspondents, when 
practicable, or direct to me. Friends may feel assured 
that there are yet plenty of rooms to be obtained in as 
desirable locations as there are in the city, most of them 
at $7 and $8 per week, two in a room, some either extra 
large, or with specially favorable locations at $9 or $10. 
If Friends will plainly state what they desire, I feel sure 
I will be able to locate them with but little trouble and 

satisfactorily to all concerned. 
Joun W. Hutcutinson, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangements, 

613 Sixth Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—BY A LADY OF EXPERIENCE, 

position as matron in institution, or managing 

housekeeper in private family. Best of reference. 
Address “ T,” this Office. 


WANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 

the matron in the household department of Friends’ 
Academy. Address FREDERICK E. WILLITS, 
Sec., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


BOARDING. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


FOR SALE. 


OR SALE —FIVE LOTS ON THE RIVER 

bank, Riverton, N. J. 80 x 400 feet at about $3,000 

each. Old shade, ete. D. H. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philad’a. 


Law, SCIENCE, a . 
ees | STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
OstgoraTHic Puysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4oz. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
CarpinaL Principias: 1st, Skeleton adjustment; 
and, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D.,D O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. 11th St. Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 7 toga.m. 
7 tog p.m. 


to 7 p.m. 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. Telephone 6-29-16 W. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1902. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 

THE INN AND GUESTS. 

Tue Inn has been well filled for several weeks. With 
the cottage guests, and those quartered in tents, there 
have been over 130 in the dining-room, on several differ- 
ent days. This will continue throughout Eighth month. 
Engagements for Ninth month are now filling up the 
Room-Book. We make an abatement in rates after 
Eighth month 31. No season is more pleasant in the 
mountains than the first half of Autumn, and there will 
be a good company of Friends and Friendly people at 
the Inn till the bright Autumn leaves are ready to fade 

and fall 


THE COTTAGES. 
Cottage No. 11, on Rabbit Run Road, is about com- 
pleted. No. 12, on Piney Road, is nearly done. 


Another new one, on Piney Road, has been begun this 
week. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuartas F. 
Jenxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH “USEUN. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great. Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temrsrance Hore 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Psrract SANITATION. 
Nicutr Porter. 
Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. 
application. 
Bedroom, Attendanc 


Firerroor FLoors. Teve- 


PHONE. 

Full Tariff and 
Inclusive charge for 
e, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s. to 10s. 6 '. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


Y. F. A. Building, 

140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR. FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


Testimonials on 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, | 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


we will 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscrirtTions MAY Becin aT ANY TIMER. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. ** PAPERS EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER 


We po not “ 
OF SUBSCRIBER. 


STOP 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE NO. 1-33-55. 
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Friends’ “School, 


FOURTH AND WEST STREETS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Latin-Scientific, and Scientific 
Fourteen teachers. Excellent equipement. 
attention. 


Classical, courses. 


Individual 
Thorough instruction. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 


HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M., Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to1r a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


PENNA. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, enna. 


‘Pricnds’ ‘Cantest School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes —- guarded education, and pre- 
¢ 


pares for col 
-UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 


} Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pvupits or Bron Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 


course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNT HIA %. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principa 


Locust V tey, = Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INST ITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMore Grammar ScHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best ; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Unton Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational ities ‘school, under care of Fnends 
for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


ISTSLit Sere 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF - SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress ot Re ligions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copis $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the ‘ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 4o 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By a Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. igsth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


25 cents for six 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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TWENTIE TH CE NTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXI. 

WE protest with all our strength against the de- 
grading materialism which leaves little room for love, 
and sets scant value upon the spiritual life. Life is not 
all fate, and the universe no mere fabric of steel. 


From an editorial in ‘‘ Present Day Papers.”’ 


OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 
I HAVE felt a presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. —[ Wordsworth. } 


FRIENDS IN THE INQUISITION. 


MEASURED by the critical standard of modern times, 
the actions of the early proselyting Friends, who, 
thoughtless of worldly gain and home attachments, 
started out for the conversion of the most unpromis- 
ing people in the most uncongenial lands, were those 
of pecple with unbalanced minds. Measured by the 
standard of the times of the early Christians they were 
unselfish religionists, who suffered a modified martyr- 
dom for principle, and their deeds were worthy of the 
highest praise. By the last let them be tried. 

It is not generally known that, like the early Cru- 
saders, many of the pioneers of Quakerism turned 
their steps towards the East. Some went to Turkey, 
Egypt, Malta, and Italy, while others wended their 
persecuted ways to Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Russia. Two Friends even started to China, and 
only missed their object through the jealousy of the 
East India Company. 

Two of these proselyters were imprisoned over 
three years in the dungeons of the Inquisition, and of 
these I will give a short account, compiled from 
“ Besse’s Sufferings of Friends.”’ 

In 1661 Katherine Evans and Sarah Cheevers, of 
England, went on a religious mission to Turkey. 
Starting from Plymouth, after many weeks of storm 
and trial they came to Leghorn, Italy, “‘ where they 
went ashore and for several days held meetings, and 
no man did hurt them.” From here they went to 
Alexandria, Egypt, but at Malta tarried on the way. 
At the chief town they were met, by the English con- 
sul, who asked them why they came. They told him 
they were “moved by the Lord, and showed him 
Books and a Paper.” The carrying of religious litera- 
ture by East-bound Friends in different languages— 
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Arabic, Hebrew, wil Latin—to hand out to the peo- 
ple they met appears to have been common—all of 
which, in conjunction with their holding meetings 
where knowledge of the English tongue was absent, 
indicates that these missionaries were linguists, or un- 
practical religionists, wasting their time. The consul 
looked over these books and papers, and kindly in- 
vited the women to his house, but warned them of the 
Inquisition, which held sway in Malta, but certainly 
in a modified form. While at the consul’s “ many 
came to see them who were called to repentance. 
Some were tender, but the city was given up to idol- 
atry. The governor’s sister, in a nunnery, desired 
their presence, and then they went and gave the nuns 
a book. Then priest took them to a chapel and 
would have them bow to a high altar, but they denied 
him, and, being greatly burdened, they went to the 
consul for advice. Then did the Inquisitors send for 
these lone women and ply them with many questions, 
the chief of which was, ‘Wherefore did you come to 
this country ?’ and we told them that as children of 
the Living God we came to call them to repentance. 
Then the priests called upon them to stay there, and 
the next day we were again plied with questions, apart 
from one another, that they might entrap us; but to 
no purpose. Neither would we swear on the crucifix, 
although our friend, the consul, so entreated us, that 
it would not harm us; but we denied him. Thenthe 
priests tried to swear us on our books, but again 
failed. Two days after again did they come and harass 
us with questions, as to who was George Fox, whether 
we trembled when we preached (from our name, 
Quakers), and what we would do in Jerusalem, 
whither we were going, and so on.”’ 

Next came on the scene “the Man with a Black 
Rod and the Council, who had us before the Lord 
Inquisitor, who plied us with more questions, such as, 
‘ What was the Light we spoke of ?’ ‘ How it came to 
be lost since the Apostles’ time ?’ etc. Then he asked 
us if we would change our minds; if not, he would 
do as he wished with us. We said, ‘ The Lord’s will 
be done.’ Then he arose, left us, and went his way. 
Then again came the Man with the Black Rod and the 
Keeper, who put us in an inner room in the Inquisi 
tion, which had but two little holes for the light and 
air; but the glory of God did shine about us.” 

“ The next Second-day again came the Man with 
the Black Rod, with a train of friars, magistrates, and 
keepers, to the Inquisition to sit on us in judgment as 
to our faith in Christ, and ‘ Did we believe the Creed ?’”’ 
Like many of the early Friends who, outside their 
tenets on Oaths, War, and a Paid Ministry, were pretty 
good churchmen, they answered the first part of this 
satisfactorily. Next came, ‘‘ Did we believe in the 
Catholic Church?”’ We said, ‘‘ The word Catholic is 
not in the Bible.” ‘ Did we believe in Purgatory ?”’ 
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“No, but we believed in Heaven and Hell.”” Then a 
wily Friar said, ‘‘ We are commanded to pray for the 
dead ; those in Heaven have no need; those in Hell 
are past redemption ; therefore there must be a Purga- 
tory.” ‘Did we believe in the Holy Sacrament ?”’ 
We said there was no such term in the Bible. A 
Friar said Sacrifice and Sanctification were one. 

Thus went question and answer between these 
women and their accuser still one friar called them 
heretics and heathens. He then said, ‘‘Take the Sac- 
rament, or for millions of Gold the Pope would not 
free us, and we would lose our Souls and Bodies.” 
Then said we, ‘“ The Lord hath provided for our 
Souls, and our Bodies we freely give to serve Him. 
Still did the Friars torment us with words, and then 
left us to our bodily sufferings. The Room was so hot 
and close that we were fain to rise often, lie down ata 
Chink in the Door for Air to fetch our Breath, and 
with the Fire within and Heat without our Skins were 
as Sheep’s Leather, and the Hair did fall from our 
Heads, and we did fail often, and when it was Day we 
sought Death but could not find it. We ate our 
Bread weeping and mingled our Drink with our 
Tears."" They implored the Inquisitor if he wanted 
their lives to take them in some other way than to 
smother them in that room. He made answer by 
taking away their writing material—their Bible was 
already taken—and said their lives belonged to the 
Inquisition on account of their bringing their books 
and papers. Soon Katherine got so sick the friar 
became smitten, and would place her in a cooler 
room, but Sarah should still there abide ; ‘“ But,” 
writes Katherine, ‘“‘ | took her by the Arm and said, 
‘The Lord hath joined us, and wo to those who shall 
part us! I chose to die by my Friend, rather than 
to leave her.’ Then the friar was again smitten and 
went his way, but the Door was not opened for five 
weeks.”’ 

At last the friar parted them, and again tried to 
tangle them in their talk, and to persuade them to 
recant their religion and become Catholic. Said the 
friar to Sarah, ‘‘ Abel, Judas, and Cain were Catho- 
lics.” Said Sarah, ‘‘ The Devil was a Catholic, and 
she would not be one.”” She showed him her fingers 
and said, ‘If they tear her Joint-meal she would en- 
dure it for the Truth.” In the same way did he tor- 
ment Katherine, but she answered him as bravely as 
did Sarah. 


For months were these poor women beset with 
the taunting questioning of the friars and the punish- 


ment of their solitary confinement. Their English 
countrymen often called and plead for their release, 
but as their freedom was conditioned on their forsak- 
ing their religion it was in vain, although they were 
subtly told they might be Catholic and still hold on 
to their religion. ‘Then the Inquisition gave the order 
to send us to Rome ; but the Lord did blast it so they 
could not send us.”’ 

Thus for three years did this go on. The fear of 
England must have stayed the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion from further bodily punishment, though the ef- 
forts of their friends were long in vain. At last 
George Fox took the matter in hand, and through 


one Lord D’ Aubrey their vieaie was at last effected, 
and after eleven weeks tarrying at the English con- 
sul’s house His Majesty’s frigate Sapphire came to 
their island prison. Then, with seven Knights of 
Malta and a brother of the Inquisitor, who was very 
kind to them, they sailed for England, where they 
arrived in safety after their many trials. 
+. a 


FRIENDS IN HALF MOON VALLEY. 
Record referred to by Harriet E. 


A Book of Records, 


Wilson, in a letter in last issue. 

30th of the 11th month, 1799, of 
the Visitors of the Gospel, and Committees, that 
have visited this meeting, in Centre County, Half 

Moon Township. 

‘“Wuart is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou visiteth him? Thou madest him 
a little lower than the angels ; thou crownest him with 
glery and honour, and didst set him over the works 
of thy hands.”’ EsTHER WILSON. 

James Wilson and John Lamborn, in company, 
from Kennett Monthly Meeting, in Pennsylvania 
State, 30th of the 11th mo., 1799. 

Jesse Haines and Wiliam Ellis, in company, from 
Muncy Monthly Meeting, 20th of the 11th mo., 1801. 

Sarah Watson and Sarah Sharples and Thomas 
Sharples, from Chester Monthly Meeting, 1oth of the 
7th mo., 1802. 

O Lord, exalted be thy name above the heavens to stand ; 
[So] doth thy glory far advance, over sea and land. 

The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God i is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Ministers, John Simpson, from Philadelphia, James 
Wilson from Kennett, roth of the Ninth month, 1802. 

A Committee [was] appointed by Pipe Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, to inquire after the state of this 
[meeting] respecting the propriety of the establish- 
ment of a monthly meeting, and it fell out so that 
there was several ministers and elders from other parts 
met them here at that time, namely : the committee 
was Thomas Wood, Jane Hibert, Mary Wood from 
Bush Creek, Sarah Taylor, Caleb Kirk, from York, 
ministers; Ann Mifflin, Mary Gilbert, Joseph Lecot, 
from Philadelphia ; George Churchman, Joseph Rich- 
ardson, from Nottingham, 3d of the 11th mo., 1803. 
The foregoing lines appeared like a day of visitation 
to this place. 

John Hurst and Joseph Hurst [?] from Virginia, 
2nd of the 12th mo., 1803. 

Abraham Brooks and Ephraim Wilson, from 
London Grove, 15th of the 12th mo., 1804. 

A committee appointed by the quarterly meeting 
to open a monthly meeting here, namely (part of them 
attended): John Roberts, Ambrose Updegraff, from 
Bush Creek ; Thomas Miller, Mary Kirk, York ; Sarah 
Jones, Newberry ; Abigail Penrose, from Dunning’s 
Creek, 17th of the 12th mo., 1805. 

Elizabeth Cogshall, from New England, Mary 
Malin and John Burrough, in company, 21st of the 
11th mo., 1806. ‘ 

John Mane [?] and Lavinia Barnet, from London 
Grove, 25th of the 11th month, 1806. 

Rowland Green, from Greenwich Monthly Meet- 














ing, Joseph Metcalf, from Providence Monthly Meet- 
ing ; both from Rhode Island; and John Shoemaker 


and William Baby from Abington, Philadelphia, 10th 
of the 12th month, 1812. 

Daniel Evierlen, [?] from Oblong, New York; 
Job Hionjon [?] from Scipio, Cayuga county, N. Y., 
8th of the 8th mo., 1813. 

Gideon Mulinix, and Samuel Seaman, roth of the 
ist mo., 1811. 

A committee from the quarterly meeting, Solomon 
Shepard, Robert Hatton, Jonathan Joseph, Jesse 
Wickersham, Israel Howell, George Wilson, Jane 
Hibert, Mary Wiles, Ann Coates, 16th of the 6th 
mo., 1815, ministers. 

Huldah Siars, Sarah Siars, James Stanton, com- 
panion, from Virginia, 17th of the ist mo., 1816. 

Joseph Hoag, Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting, [ Ver- 
mont] Selah Gregrory, his companion, 11th of the 
10th mo., 1816. 

Ann Edwards, Reby [?] Roberts, and George 
Matlack, from Haddonfield Quarter, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, 16th of the 11th mo., 1816. 

Elijah Hoag was here, aged 77 years, since the 
gth of oth mo., and his son Elihu Hoag, both from 
Starksborough Monthly Meeting, Addison county, 
State of Vermont, 18th of the 6th month, 1817. 

Mary Naftel from the monthly meeting of Chelms- 
ford, old England, and her companion Hannah Lewis 
from the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia; and Ben- 
jamin Ladd, Ohio, 16th of the 8th mo., 1817. 

Rebekah Huls, and her companion, Abigail Davis, 
from New Jersey, Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting ; John 
Gill, George Wilson, from Menalen Monthly Meeting, 
16th of the 5th mo., 1819. 


( Canclusion to Follow.) 


A QUAKER IDYLL. 


This charming romance of real life is abridged from ‘‘ Quaker Pio- 
neers in Russia.”’ 


Wuen the Emperor Alexander, of Russia, in 1817, 
sent to England for a Friend to superintend the drain- 
ing of the swamps around St. Petersburg, Daniel 
Wheeler felt that he was called to that service. He 
looked around for a young man to go with him who 
would act as tutor for his children and assist him in 
other ways. William Singleton, who hada boarding 
school for boys at Broomhall, recommended his ap- 
prentice, George Edmondson. When William Sin- 
gleton was reading master at Ackworth he had occa- 
sion one day to stay at school later than usual, and 
calling a curly-headed boy of twelve to his side he 
said, “‘ I want thee to take a message from me to my 
wife, George,’’—little dreaming of the consequences. 
George felt very important and very happy. He 
was going as a trusted messenger for the master he 
liked best, and he was going “ out of bounds.” He 
repeated his message aloud to keep it in his memory. 
His knock at the cottage door was answered by a fair, 
blue-eyed little maiden, a year or two younger than 
himself. She smiled, but did not speak. He deliv- 
ered his message, and she, still silent to him, went to 
the foot of the stairs and called, ““ Mother!” It was 
the only word he heard her speak while he remained 
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at Ackworth, but it was sufficient. Her voice was so 
sweet, her manner so modest, that on his way back to 
the school he made up his precocious mind that if he 
ever had a wife she was to be the one. A few years 
later, hearing of this master’s removal to Broomhall, 
he offered himself as his apprentice and was accepted. 
He now had an opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the little maiden. 

William Singleton was not unobservant of the ro- 
mance which was so quietly being acted in his own 
household, and his only objection to it was the youth 
of the actors. Before George Edmondson departed 
for Russia he had a quiet talk with the father and 
mother of the girl he loved. They agreed that there 
should be an understanding between the young peo- 
ple, but neither engagement nor correspondence could 
be permitted. 

When he had been in Russia two years such good 
accounts of George had gone back to England that 
William Singleton sent him word he might now write 
to his daughter. This was joyful news indeed, and a 
lively correspondence was kept up until the har- 
vest was over in 1821, when George went to England 
to secure his bride. 

When he returned to Russia, in the spring of 
1822, he took with him his bride and one of her sis- 
ters, that she might have an English-speaking com- 
panion while he was about his work. They were to 
spend two weeks with the Wheeler family while their 
own house was being made ready, and all were in a 
joyful state of anticipation. After looking for them for 
two days the youngest daughter exclaimed, “ Here 
they come! They are driving down the Moscow road 
in a carriage and four, and two horses.” 

“What are the four then, if they have only two 
horses ?”’ asked an older brother. 

‘Four wheels, of course; the droschkies have 
only two,” replied the little girl, She had heard the 
family talk about a “‘ coach and four,” but left Eng- 
land too early to remember what one was like. 

The new house was built of fir-trees laid one upon 
the other and neatly jointed at the corners. On the 
outside these were covered with planks, which were 
nicely painted ; inside the interstices were stuffed with 
moss, and the whole faced with canvas and colored. 
There were four low, but good sized, apartments on 
the ground floor, two of them for the men who had 
charge of the horses, the other two for granary and 
harness rooms. The upper story was to be occupied 
by the family, according to the Russian custom. 

Unfortunately, when the family came to take pos- 
session of it they found that a tribe of invaders had 
been beforehand with them—the rooms were already 
swarming with occupants. In order to get rid of the 
insect army they were obliged to live in a tent while 
the walls of their house were stripped to the wood and 
then restuffed with moss. Instead of canvas they 
were covered with plaster, other quarters were found 
for the men, whose presence would have kept up a 
supply of the invaders, and the final result was satis- 
factory. 

Theodosia, the Russian maid, wondered that they 
| should take all this trouble to get rid of such harm- 
‘ less little creatures, and in fact was surprised when 
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they objected to their presence in the house ; and many 
of their neighbors shared Theodosia’s views. 

When they sent letters home they wrote little 
about their trials, but told instead that they had 
planted the flower and vegetable seeds they had 
brought from England, and that all of them lived ; 
even the rhubarb was showing its large leaves. They 
would send in return seeds of the beautiful Russian 
larkspurs. 

On account of his wife’s poor health George Ed- 
mondson returned to England with his family in 
1825; the sister had gone home before, but there 
was still a trio, for there was now a two-year-old 
daughter to be introduced to her expectant grand- 
parents. This little maid, before leaving the land of 
her birth, sometimes went as a messenger to the 
kitchen and delivered in Russ to the servant the mes- 
sage given her in English in the parlor. And now, 
when almost eighty years old, this daughter of a happy 
marriage (Jane Benson) has written the story of the 
noble work done in Russia by her father, Daniel 
Wheeler, and other Friends. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 28. 
THE PASSOVER SERVICES. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Ye tithe mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law—justice, and mercy, and faith.— 

Matthew, xxiii., 23. 

Before study of the Lesson read Mark, xiv., 12-2. 

THE Passover supper was eaten on the 14th of Nisan, 
which in the year we are considering fell on Sixth-day, 
beginning therefore on Fifth-day evening. On Fifth- 
day morning then the disciples came to Jesus asking 
where the sacrificial meat should be eaten. Jesus 
seems to have made some provision for it, for he at 
once directed Peter and John how to find a room in 
Jerusalem which would be at their disposal. Matthew 
says they were directed to apply to “such a man” ; 
Mark and Luke make a mystery of it. Some have 
conjectured that it was the home of Mark himself, but 
of course there is absolutely no evidence available on 
this point. A room not far from the Zion gate is still 
pointed out as the place where the last supper was 
eaten ; but the tradition is no older than perhaps the 
6th century. The Passover meal was shared by not 
less than ten or twelve or more than twenty. There 
must be enough to consume the whole of the lamb. 
It was allowed at the time of Jesus, to hold the service 
at certain places outside the city, and Bethany itself 
was such a place. It may be supposed, however, that 
Jesus desired to be with the inmost circle of his nearest 
chosen friends only, and that he would not have been 
free to so limit the group if he had remained with his 

hosts at Bethany. 

Peter and John had a very considerable duty laid 
upon them in “ making ready the Passover.”’ 
It may be supposed that the lamb was purchased 
already. The law said it must be purchased on the 
10th of Nisan ; but in practice this demand had been 
modified. After finding and preparing the “large 
upper room, furnished,” to which they were directed, 


the time would not be long before they must repair to 
the temple court, there to await the signal for 
slaughtering the lamb. The animal was carried on 
the shoulders, the sacrificial knife being thrust in the 
wool or tied to the horn. The regular evening service 
began at about half-past two o’clock, the evening 
sacrifice following. But on the occasion of the 
Passover these were set an hour earlier, in order to 
give time for the preparatory ceremonies of the feast. 
Peter and John then joined the crowd which poured 
into the temple courts at about 2 o'clock. At the 
close of the regular service, three blasts on the trumpets 
of the priests, and the sound of the choral singing or 
chanting of the 81st psalm, announced that the time 
had arrived. The worshippers were admitted into the 
priests’ courtin three sections. When the first division 
had entered the doors were shut and another signal 
called for the slaughter of the lambs. This was done 
by each for himself. Two long rows of officiating 
priests extended all the way up tothe great altar of 
burnt offerings. As the lamb was slain, a priest caught 
the blood in a gold or silver vessel. He passed it to 
his fellow priest, receiving in its place an empty bow! ; 
the full one meanwhile being passed on from hand to 
hand up to the altar, where it was poured out at its 
base. While this was going on the Levites chanted 
psalms, the first line of each being repeated by the 
worshippers. The victims were now hung on iron 
hooks on the walls and pillars of the court, or were 
supported on a stick between the shoulders of two men 
while they were skinned and cut open. Certain 
portions—the tail, the fat, the kiendys, and the liver— 
were set aside to be burned on the altar, the rest was 
wrapped in skin and carried away. All this was done 
in the greatest haste and confusion. As has been 
stated, there were sometimes between two and three 
million people at the Passover Feast, and as not more 
than twenty could unite on a victim, the number of 
lambs to be slain would probably not fall far short of 
two hundred thousand. All these must be slain in 
the three last hours of the day, before the stars 
appeared. The lambs were now skewered from end 
to end with spits of pomegranate wood and were 
roasted whole in specially prepared ovens. No part 
of the animal must be allowed to touch the sides of 
the oven, and no bone of it must be broken. The 
skin of the sacrifice could be given to the owner of the 
room where the supper was eaten ; no other payment 
could be required. 

In addition to the lamb the preparations included 
the providing of cakes of unleavened. bread, bitter 
herbs, the dish of vinegar or brine, and other articles 
used in the course of the ceremonial meal. 

The feast could begin as soon as the 15th of Nisan 
began, that is, as soon as the stars appeared on the 
evening of the 14th. We may assume, therefore, that 
while Peter and John were making the needful 
preparations Jesus and the other disciples made their 
way in a leisurely fashion over the Mount of Olives, 
perhaps lingering for a few moments in the Garden of 
Gethsemane as they came down the slope which looked 
across the Kidron valley to the temple. Judas was 


with them; he had been able after his shameless 
bargain on Third-day to return to his Master and to 
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endure the hypocrisy of familiar intercourse with him 
and with the disciples. They made their way through 
the crowded streets, to the place appointed, and there 
awaited the appropriate hour for the feast. 

According to the law the meal should be eaten 
standing ; but this had been changed by the influence 
of Greek customs. Broad couches were arranged on 
three sides of a low table and the company reclined 
on these, lying on the left side and with the feet 
extended from the table. This arrangement made it 
possible for Jesus to pass around the outside of the 
group and wash the feet of the disciples. It also 
explains what is indicated when the gospel speaks of 
John as reclining on the Master’s, breast. 


“ INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 30. Eighth month to. 
NADAB AND ABIHU—TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Let us watch and be sober.— 

I. Thessalonians, v., 6. 

*,* The Scripture of the Lesson is Leviticus, x , I-11. 
Napas and Abihu were the eldest of the four sons of 
Aaron. They accompanied the seventy elders who 
were selected from the assembly of the people to 
worship “ afar off,” while Moses waited upon God on 
Mount Sinai (Exodus, xxiv., 1). It was one of the 
laws of the tabernacle that fire should be kept burning 
upon the altar continually and never be allowed to go 
out (Leviticus, vi., 13), and that whenever incense was 
burned the fire for that purpose must be taken from 
the altar. Nadab and his brother put other fire than 
this in their censers, and for their disobedience our 
lesson tells us that they were destroyed. It might 
have happened that their garments caught fire as they 
were offering incense ; those who were careless in re- 
gard to the observance of the law might also have 
been careless in their handling of fire, and thus have 
brought death upon themselves. It would seem from 
the narrative that Mishael and Elzaphan wrapped 
their coats about the burning men to extinguish the 
flames ; or else their clothing had been entirely con- 
sumed and the coats were thrown around to cover 
their naked bodies. The command of Moses to the 
other sons of Aaron not to loose their hair or rend 
their clothes, leads us to think that the mysterious fire 
was still burning. All who were gathered within the 
tent were awed by the sudden death of two of their 
number, and in the figurative language of the text 
they felt that the anointing oil of God was still upon 
them. 

A natural interpretation of the latter part of the 
lesson is that the tabernacle (or tent of meeting) being 
a holy place, should not be defiled by wine or strong 
drink, these being regarded as common or unclean. 
As distilled liquors were not known to the Israelites, 
the expression “ strong drink” has not the meaning 
that we commonly give to it; the Hebrew word thus 
translated seems to have been the name of a variety of 
wine more strong and bitter than that in common use. 
There are ten Hebrew and two Greek words that 
are rendered by the word wine in our version of the 
Bible. 

There has been much discussion among Christian 
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people concerning the turning of water into wine by 
Jesus at Cana ; those who favor wine-drinking in mod- 
eration claim that they are only following the example 
of Jesus, and assert that he nowhere forbids his disci- 
ples to drink wine. Others claim that the word used 
in describing the marriage feast means the unfermented 
juice of the grape. Without entering into the merits 
of this discussion we may learn what Jesus would have 
us to do to-day by studying the whole story of his life, 
and becoming familiar with the general character of his 
teachings. The test by which he proves his followers 
is, ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another’ (John, xiii., 35). 
Paul, who was one of the best interpreters of the 
gospel of Jesus, assured his hearers that “ love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor.’’ We have learned by the ex- 
perience of generations that wine and strong drink 
work more ill to our neighbors than any other evil of 
which we have knowledge, and therefore we have 
come to the conclusion that it is well to abstain from 
using them as a beverage everywhere and on all 
occasions. 

While the saloon power is still a mighty force for 
evil, there are signs all around us that public sentiment 
against the saloon is daily growing stronger. Here 
and there we learn of an advertising agency that will 
not receive any advertisements of alcoholic liquors ; 
several of our first-class magazines do not contain ad- 
vertisements of this character, and there are even 
issues of some of our large daily papers without a 
single announcement of the merits of beer or whiskey. 
The attitude of large corporations towards intoxicants 
is strengthening the temperance sentiment among 
laboring men; and foreign manufacturers are dis- 
covering that one reason why Americans are under- 
selling them in European markets is because American 
workmen drink less and think more than the laborers 
whom they employ. 


S1Lent Sorrow.—Far better the silence of sorrow 
than the sound of it. Far better the smile of trust 
than the tears of doubt. Far better the calm, serene 
brow than the wrinkles of petulence. The child that 
believes in his mother laughs at the foot that overturns 
his castle of blocks, and with a shout of glee he builds 
again the ruined towers into greater height. So do 
those who believe in God bear His strokes and take 


‘up the broken life and rear it into loftier spiritual 


attainment. Those who sulk and complain behold 
naught except blight and loss. And is there anywhere 
in the world a sadder sight than that of a dispirited 
man or woman? It is pathetic enough to stir the 
grief of angels. Ah, yes, in the silence of sorrow 
many a temple of nobler living has risen grandly to 
the bending skies of God’s love, like that which 
Solomon planned, upon which the noise of workman's 
tools was not heard. Out of a quietness of soul such 
as this have reached the hands that have swung bells 
celestial into peals of joy.—[Presbyterian Journal. | 
>€ 


THERE are no disappointments to those whose wills 
are buried in the will of God.—[ Faber. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


TAKING CARE OF THE MACHINE. 


Two farmers bought reapers one summer from the 
same manufacturer. Although their farms were about 
equal in size, in a year or two one of these machines 
was battered, broken, and worthless, while the other, 
though it had lost some of its polish, was as good as 
new, so far as its work was concerned. The reason 
for the differenee was this: One of these farmers was 
not careful to oil his machine regularly, or to repair 
little breaks promptly, and frequently left it out in the 
rain ; the other attended to the little details, kept the 
wheels oiled and the blades sharp and shining, put 
fresh paint on the woodwork when needed, drove his 
horses carefully, and kept the reaper under cover 
when not in use. 

If we study the conditions of the people around 
us who have “broken down from overwork’ we 
shall see that very many of them have treated their 
bodies as the first farmer treated his machine; they 
have worked without judgment, and have neglected 
the oil, the rest, and the repairs. 

The first thing for every one to do who wishes to 
be an efficient worker is to ascertain his powers and 
his limitations. Knowing that he has a certain amount 
of time and strength, he should decide what things he 
ought to leave undone, and then let these things reso- 
lutely alone. Let no one say that it is impossible to 
put duties aside in this way. It is not any one’s duty, 
except in special emergencies, to go beyond his 
strength, for a nervous collapse means not only the 
loss of one’s own productiveness but added work and 
anxiety for others. 

Having decided what work may be done with 
safety, there is nothing else that will keep the human 
machine in such good working ‘order as the oil of 
cheerfulness. Cultivate faith in God and your neigh- 
bors, and the habit of polishing the dark side when 
there is no bright side. Learn to live one day ata 
time, and when you have done the best that could be 
done under the circumstances do not lie awake and 
worry. Remember that God is in his world, and save 
your strength for the new duties that will come with 
the morrow. 


Unlike machines of wood and iron, the human 


mechanism possesses the power of making its own re- 
pairs when it is given the opportunity. Every woman 
whose duties begin when she leaves her bed in the 
morning and end only when she returns to it at night, 
should take at least one hour during the day for abso- 
lute bodily rest. She may lie down and sleep, or she 
may sit in an easy chair and read, but the rest she 
must have if she wishes to keep her temper sweet and 
prolong her usefulness. Every man who works at 
full pressure for eight or ten hours daily (and more 
than this is suicide) should set aside his evenings for 
rest and recreation. Work in the yard or garden isa 
rest from mental toil, and a good book or a pleasant 
conversation relieves the tired body. Those who can- 
not arrange for two or three weeks of complete rest 
during the summer should be especially careful to 
provide for periods of daily quietude. 

The people whose consciences are active, and who 
have a strong realization of human needs, are con- 
stantly tempted to belong to a number of philan- 
thropic organizations ; but if one has time and strength 
to give real help to only one good cause it is as fool- 
ish to divide this strength among several, however 
worthy, as it would be for a farmer to have so many 
fields that he could cut but a few swaths in each and 
must leave the rest of the grain ungathered. The 
greatest philanthropist is the one who utilizes the 
strength of the idle people all around him. It may be 
easier in the beginning to do the work one’s self than 
to show others how to work, but every faithful laborer 
added is power gained, and one of the world’s great- 
est needs is trained workers. 





THe New York post-office had a six-horse-power steam 
plant that consumed twenty-four tons of hard coal a day. It 
now has a smoke-consuming twelve-horse-power plant that 
consumes only eighteen tons of soft coal in a day, and the coal 
costs two dollars less a ton. This proves that soft coal can be 
burned without the smoke nuisance, and that money may be 
saved thereby. It is to be hoped that Philadelphia will make 
up to this status of the case, in time to save itself from the con- 
dition of Pittsburg, and other cities westward. 

THE ‘‘ Institute of Social Economics,’’ 41 Franklin Square, 
N. Y., was founded in 1890, its purpose being ‘‘ to popularize 
the study of economics and public affairs from a strictly scien- 
tific, broadly progressive, and thoroughly American stand- 


point.’’ It publishes a bi-weekly lecture bulletin, and its issue 
for Sixth month 2 contains a lecture by Henry W. Wilbur, 
entitled ‘‘The Press as Educator and Miseducator.’’ Our 


friend deals with his subject in his usual incisive and sug- 
gestive manner, and the paper is well worth perusal. 


A PAMPHLET entitled ‘‘ Adult Schools ’’ has been sent us 
by Frederic Taylor, the General Secretary of the Friends’ 
First-day School Association in England. It describes the 
aims and methods of these popular English institutions and 


FRIENDS” 
points out the best ways to establish them. These schools 
are held primarily for the study of the Bible, but instruction in 
writing or some practical subject generally occupies a portion 
of the time. Many of them are under the care of Friends ; 
they are held generally in the large manufacturing towns, and 
the members belong to the working classes. 


THE INTELLIGENCER proposes to publish a life of John 
Jackson similar to the sketches of Benjamin Hallowell and 
Samuel M. Janney that appeared in this paper. Those who 
recall interesting incidents in his life are kindly requested to 
send them to the editor. Reminiscences of his childhood and 
youth, and of the life at Sharon School, will be particularly 
acceptable. 


STATISTICS show that America spent last year in round 
numbers six times as much for the army, four times as much 
for the navy, and seven times as much for pensions as for 
higher education. They show, too, that our total expenditure 
for these three military objects was about twice our total outlay 
for education of every kind from the kindergarten to the 
university. 

THE law recently enacted in Massachusetts making mothers 
joint guardians of the children with their fathers was the direct 
outcome of a tragedy. A mother who had worked hard to 
provide for her five children, while the father spent his time 
at the dramshops, was forced to consent to have herself and 
her children taken to the poorhouse. Then she learned that 
her husband was about to take her children from her and give 
them to strangers, which the law at that time gave him the 
right to do. Ina fit of madness she killed all her children to 
save them from what she thought was a worse fate. This 
incident led to a change of the law in the Bay State, but there 
are still thirty-three States in the Union where the mother has 
no legal right to her own children. 


ACCORDING to reports recently made public in London only 
eleven people received fatal injuries on English railways in 
Igo1, and none of these were passengers. We may pride 
ourselves on the superior equipment of American railways, and 
upon the rapid speed attained on some of our roads, but it 
will probably be some time before we equal this English 
record for safety. 


MARRIAGES. 
HUNN—MIFFLIN.—At Friends’ meeting-house,Camden, 


Delaware, Fourth month 16, 1902, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Ezekiel Hunn, 


3d, of Philadelphia, and Florence, daughter of Samuel H. and 


Maud K. Mifflin, of Camden. 


MULLIN—COMLY.—At their home, near Maple Glen, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Sixth month 26, 1902, by Friends’ 
ceremony, under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, 
Clarence Mullin and Anna M. Comly, daughter of Elwood T. 
Comly. 


DEATHS. 


JESSOP.—On Sixth-day, Seventh month 25, 1902, at the 
residence of her daughter, Caroline H. Adams, in York, Pa., 
Mary Howell Jessop, widow of the late Edward Jessop, and 
daughter of the late Samuel and Abigail Howell Newbold, in 
the 88th year of her age ; a member of Baltimore Monthty 
Meeting. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


SOCIETY NOTES 
FRIENDS having the prospect of attending Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, to be held at Fall Creek (Pendleton), Indiana, the 
last week in this month, will find helpful information in a notice 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

It is proposed, this year, to provide luncheon for all those 
attending Abington Quarterly Meeting at Gwynedd, and 
Gwynedd Preparative Meeting, on the 24th, asked the monthly 
meeting to appoint a committee to take charge of the arrange- 
ments. ‘The luncheon, it is proposed, will be provided in the 
(Friends’) school-house, close by. 

At Merion meeting-house, near Philadelphia—often called 
‘« Old Merion '’—on the 27th ult., an appointed meeting, ar- 
ranged for on the request of Joseph S. Elkinton, of Philadel- 
phia, (of the Arch Street body), was well attended, and made 
a good impression. J. S. E., Henry Longstreth, and Edwin 
P. Sellew spoke, and a woman Friend offered prayer. About 
sixty-five persons were present, including members of both 
bodies of Friends. 

Isaac H. Hillborn, left Philadelphia on the 29th ult.,accom- 
panied by his wife, expecting to spend about three weeks at 
Squirrel Inn, in the Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 


FRIENDS IN FLORIDA. 
THERE are very few Friends in Florida. 
then, but not very often. 

I came here from Ohio twenty-six years ago, and am a 
member of Westfield Monthly Meeting, near Camden. Hav- 
ing regained my health after a short residence | decided to 
cast my lot here—so here I am. 

There is plenty of beautiful climate, plenty of fruit, and 
plenty of health in Florida, and if we could have a settlement 
of Friends here, conditions would be well nigh perfect, so far 
as perfection can be attained in this world. I would be glad 
to hear from any Friend seeking health and a home. 

Sorrento, Florida. A. S. MATLACK. 


I meet one now and 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
Tue Kennett (Pa.), Advance,—whose columns are always both 
fresh and clean,—has this personal note : 

‘« Cyrus Chambers, Jr. has in the great fire-place at his 
country seat at Overbrook a crane which, for generations, was 
an adjunct to the fire-place at the Chambers’ homestead in this 
borough, now the property of James M. Worrall. When Mr. 
Chambers searched for it he found that the fire-place had been 
long since covered up, and that the crane was unknown to the 
present occupant. Having arranged with Mr. Worrall for its 
purchase he had it carefully removed from the wall where his 
grandfather had built it in something like a century before and 
now it is part of the hearth-stone in his Overbrook home."’ 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes writes from East Fryeburg, Maine, 
on the 26th: ‘‘ We are having a rather damp, cool summer, 
here, so far. All pretty well.’’ 


In these days of strife between capital and labor it is pleas- 
ant to read a story like the following, for which the New York 
Independent is responsible. ‘The daughter of the owner of 
one of the largest factories in Vermont was about to be mar- 
ried to one who, from a poor boy, had grown up in the estab- 
lishment to a position of the highest trust. Her father asked 
her what she would like for a wedding present. She answered 
that the gift that would please her best would be the settle- 
ment of the strike that was then existing in her father's factory 
over a question of wages. The father yielded the point in 
dispute and agreed to give the men the same wages as before 
for one hour’s less work a day. That young husband and 
wife, in sympathy with both employer and laborer, are hap- 
pier over the return of the men to their work, and the restora- 
tion of comfort to their families, than if the millionaire father 
had given the bride half his stock. 














VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
SEVENTH MONTH 16.—Went with Sally Bartram this 
morning to call on Van Lear and Martha Bond and 
their children, and then to John Jackson’s, where 
Gertrude Price met us. After dinner Isaac and Emma 
Bartram took us to call on Hannah Gibson and her 
daughter Elizabeth, and then to see Anna Thomas 
and her mother, Sidney Hunt; here several other 
Friends and Friendly people came to meet us, affording 
an opportunity for some instructive conversation, which 
we embraced, and we then went to Abner Marshall’s, 
where he and his daughters, Sarah, Alice, and Dr. 
Anna Marshall, gave us a most cordial reception. 
After tea John Jackson and Frank Maris came for us 
and we made short but interesting calls upon Lewis 
Shoemaker and his wife, Ellison Stackhouse and 
daughter, and Elizabeth Lloyd and her brother Charles 
and wife, returning to Marshall’s for the night. 

17th. Grace and Emma Bartram came for us 
this morning and took us to Darby to attend their 
usual week-day meeting, at which about 40 were 
present. At the close of the meeting we met with the 
elders in their preparative meeting, and then went home 
with Davis and Hannah Yarnall, dining with them, 
their son Albert, and daughter-in-law, Mary H.Yarnall. 
After dinner Davis and Hannah took us to West 
Philadelphia to call at Rachel Yarnall’s, where a 
number gathered in to whom I felt drawn to deliver a 
message of encouragement, as I felt some were carrying 
heavy burdens. We then made a short but very 
interesting call on Matilda Garrigues and Mary 
McAllister, and then upon Townsend Kester and wife, 
returning with Davis and Hannah totea. After tea 
Isaac and Emma Bartram took us to call on Samuel 
Hall and his children, and Emma and Elizabeth 
Newlin and family, and then to their home for the night. 

18th. Isaac and Emma Bartram took us to call 
this morning on Elizabeth Powell, an aged Friend who 
is unable to get to meeting, and then upon Sarah 
Shriner and family, and then to Joseph and Sarah 
Bunting’s. After dinner and resting awhile they went 
with us first to callon Martha Sweney, whose husband 
had just passed away after a long illness. Here we 
left a few thoughts intended to encourage and console 
with our expressions of sympathy. We then went to 
John and Mary Conard’s, and then to Elizabeth S. 
Bunting’s. After tea Isaac and Emma took us to call 
upon his brother Joseph in Lansdowne and then back 
to Darby, and Joseph and Sarah and Elizabeth 
Bunting went with us to call on Rebecca Lewis and his 
aged mother, Sidney Lewis, who is blind, and here we 
left some words of cheer. At each of these visits we 
were cordially received, and we returned to Elizabeth 
Bunting’s with the feeling that the day had been 
profitably spent. 

19th. We had a very interesting and satisfactory 
parlor meeting in the home of Elizabeth S. Bunting 
this morning. In the afternoon we attended the 
funeral of John Sweney, at which we had some service 
in connection with two Methodist ministers and our 
dear friend Joseph Powell. It was a solemn and 
impressive occasion. After the funeral Isaac and 
Emma Bartram took us to the station at Lansdowne 
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en route for Concordville, where we were met by 
Samuel Palmer, son of Lewis and Hannah Palmer. 

20th. This morning opened pleasant for the time 
of year, and at the usual hour a good-sized meeting 
gathcred in the Concord meeting-house, among whom 
we were glad to welcome our beloved friends Isaac H. 
and Anne Hillborn. I was led to open the necessity 
of right living and in what it consisted. After a season 
of silence Isaac followed with a corroboratory testi- 
mony and Anne with an appropriate and feeling sup- 
plication ; the Friends then opened their preparative 
meeting. After meeting we went home with Alban 
and Mary Harvey. After dinner they took us to call 
on Joseph and Margaret Palmer, he being a son of 
Lewis Palmer, and then on Richard and Sally Baldwin 
and their interesting family. 

21st. Mary Harvey took us this morning to call 
upon her son Evans and his wife Elizabeth, Ellsworth 
and Margaret Darlington, and then upon Pennock and 
Anna Sharpless, where Eliza Hill came to meet us, 
and then to Jacob and Catharine Myers’s to dinner. 
After dinner we went to Harry and Reba Fairlamb’s, 
where we met his mother, Lucretia Fairlamb, and his 
brother Walter and wife, and then went to Samuel 
and Edith Painter’s; at each home expressions were 
given of the appreciation of our coming among them 
in this social way. Lewis and Hannah Palmer came 
for us and took us to their home for the night. 

22d. Lewis and Hannah Palmer went with us this 
morning, first to call on Matilda and Margaret Cornog, 
then to Henry and Amy Pratt’s, where Albert Darling- 
ton, her brother, came to meet us. We then went to 
Joseph and Hannah Bunting’s, where her two sisters, 
Lydia and Mary, met with us, and where we received 
another very cordial welcome. After dinner and some 
pleasant amd instructive conversation we called on 
James and Anna B. Broomall and their daughter 
Frances, and then upon Louis and Mary Ambler and 
their children ; we next went to visit Joseph and Isabel 
Shortlidge, meeting at each of these places a cordial 
greeting. 

23d. Rolph and Anna Harvey went with us to- 
day, calling first upon Joshua and Mary Hannum and 
her mother, Hannah Hill, and then upon Joseph and 
Laura Paschall, Eveline Watson and Anna Paschall, 
Philena and Mary Temple, and Philena’s sons, Horace 
and William. After dinner here we went to Lewis and 
Anna Pennock’s, and then to Samuel and Tacy 
Phipps’s and their sons, Charles and William, return- 
ing with Rolph and Anna to their hospitable home 
We enjoyed the very pleasant weather and the beau- 
tiful country through which our visiting has taken us 
during the whole of the past week. 

Joun J. CoRNELL. 


It is only seventy-four years on the Fourth of July since 
work was started on the construction of the first of America’s 
great roads ; it is only fifty-one years since the waters of the 
West at Lake Erie were first reached by through rail from the 
Atlantic coast, and as recently as Appomattox there were only 
32,000 miles of main track in the whole country, as compared 
with 200,000 miles now. 


THE number of lepers inthe Philippine Islands is estimated 
at 12,000. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM 
ISOLATED FRIENDS. 

(In reply to the Epistle from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.) 
Tue letter to distant members brings a very pleasant 
sense of keeping in touch with those who stand fully 
and actively for the principles I love and honor more 
and more as life goes on. Especially in this day of 
outbreak of the war spirit is the teaching of Friends 
needed. No other body stands fairly and squarely 
against this awful and penetrating evil, from which flow 
so many other wrongs. I was greatly impressed when 
present at a Jewish Sabbath service a few days ago 
with its emphasis of Peace. May this spirit spread 
among us all. SL. G. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

I appreciate the letter sent to isolated members by 
our Yearly Meeting very highly, showing that we are 
held in loving remembrance. I enjoy reading the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER and the Extracts, for they 
show that Friends are endeavoring to use their 
influence for good. I have entered my eighty-sixth 
year, and am trying to live so as to be prepared for 
the final change. M. V. W. 

Washington, Pa. 


We are indeed “ Isolated Friends,” being the only 
family of the denomination in the community. We 
keep in touch with the Society through the FriENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER, every word of which we read, including 
advertisements. After reading the paper I place it for 
a few weeks in the Free Public Reading Room, where 
I learn from the librarian that it is appreciated by 
several readers. We always cherish the hope that 
some time, in the distant future, perhaps, we shall live 
among people of our beloved Society and attend the 
meetings of the various kinds whose proceedings in 
the INTELLIGENCER interest us so much. 

Bartow, Fla. =~ a G. 


I appreciate the kind thoughtfulness of the Yearly 
Meeting, and feel it a pleasure to belong with those 
who so kindly remember the absent ones. 


Evansville, Ind. M. S. S. 


It has been a long time since I have had the 
opportunity of attending my meeting for worship, and 
years have passed since hearing the vdcal ministry, 
but faith is firm in the simple form of worship and 
prayer, in the quieting influence, in the silent waiting, 
in the sweet stillness with our Father in Heaven, who 
gives in silence the consolation and hope craved for. 

Elmira, N. Y. i. Ts Fs 

A Friend in California, whose husband has recently 
had a stroke of paralysis, writes: “In this hour of 
trial comes the warm greeting from our meeting with 
its timely reminder of ‘the Father's promise that He 
will never leave nor forsake those that put their trust 
in Him.’ ”’ 


REST is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere ; 
Tis the brook’s motion, clear, without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean after its life. 
"Tis loving and serving, the highest and best, 
"Tis onward and upward, and that is true rest. 

— (Goethe. } 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL STUDY AT ASBURY 
PARK. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Dr. Howes has asked me to make a brief statement of the 

work which we hope to do at the Conference at Asbury Park. 

The Aim ; To improve the work in the First-day school as 
to its aim, as to its spirit, as to its method. ‘This may be best 
achieved by improving the aim, spirit, and methods of the 
individual teacher. 

The Means : On the first-day of the Conference there will 
be held a general session with a lecture on ‘‘ The Teacher's 
Business.’’ At the close of this session it is hoped to organize 
a class of those specially interested in this work. ‘The class 
will study the principles of education with practical reference 
to religious teaching. The method of instruction will be by 
recitation and discussion. A simple practical text-book has 
been prepared for the use of this and similar classes. 

Those who follow the work from day to day may expect a 
broader outlook and a better knowledge of the principles and 
methods of religious teaching. Various difficulties will be 
discussed in the spirit of modern methods ; ways of cultivating 
the teacher's own mind and of reaching the minds of the 
students, as well as the whole question of the development of 
personal power, will receive such attention as the time and 
place may allow. 

To earnest, energetic men and women, who will lay aside 
conventionality and preconceived notions, and come frankly 
and honestly to this work, I promise a degree of growth, 
inspiration, and insight which will do much to help them in 
their work as teachers, and to make them efficient for the 
administration of the sacred trust committed to their hands. 

Besides the classes, there will be special hours for con- 
sultation on specific problems arising in certain schools. It is 
not too much to say that most of those who come with their 
problems clearly in mind and earnestly desire to find the 
solution, may expect to receive a great deal of practical help 
from the work to be carried on at this Conference. 

GEORGE A. HUBBELL. 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE FRESNO COUNTY COLONY. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

[ HAVE just visited Laton, California, on King’s river, Fresno 
county, and made arrangements wih the representatives of 
Nares and Saunders to furnish the Friends who wish to visit 
our location of the contemplated colony with tents, free, in the 
Laton Park, about 14 miles from the land, and on the bank 
of King's river, amongst the old oaks. Boarding (meals), can 
be had at the Laton hotel, half a mile away, for about 75 cents 
a day. 

I do not think the round-trip from Philadelphia te~San 
Francisco will cost over $67, good sixty days. 

Now fix on a date between the 2nd and toth of Eighth 
month,—only not on the 6th, as the Dunkers have set that 
day for their excursion to: Laton. They have made their 
selection of land some six miles west of Laton, and eight miles 
from us. DANIEL GRIEST. 

San Francisco, Seventh month 1}. 


THE PROSPECT AT ASBURY PARK. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE just returned from a trip of inspection to Asbury Park, 
where I found everything in a good state of preparation for the 


Conference. Evidently, those who attend will be more com- 

fortably housed and cared for than on any previous occasion. 
The Auditorium will answer for a place of meeting very 

well indeed, with three extra rooms for the sectional meetings. 
Baltimore, Seventh month 26. E.'O..F. 


Mount ETNA is found by Professor Ricco to have been 
lowered sixty-five feet on the south since 1868, and twice as 
much on the north. The top is supposed to have been slowly 
blown away by the wind. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE story of ‘‘ The Quaker Pioneers in Russia,’’ which has 
now been made into a volume, is one full of interest. 
Comparatively few of the present generation of Friends are 
familiar with the visits of Stephen Grellet and Thomas Shillitoe 
to the Czar Alexander I., and of the cordial reception he gave 
them ; nor do they know that this same Czar employed English 
Friends to superintend the draining and reclamation of the 
boggy lands around St. Petersburg. This narrative, written 
by Jane Benson, the daughter of one of the pioneers, gives 
only the most interesting incidents of the Russian life, and its 
chapters would make suitable readings for our Friends’ 
Associations. It is also an excellent volume for First-day 
school libraries. 

Published by Headley Brothers, London : price, 2s. 6d. 
For sale at the Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 





In the Atlantic Monthly, this month, Samuel P. Verner 
describes that extraordinary and almost apocryphal race, the 
African pygmies, and Leonidas Hubbard relates an adventurous 
visit to the ‘‘ Moonshiners,"’ in their Tennessee haunts, in the 
mountains of Tennessee. There are valuable literary essays 
on Bret Harte and Edward Rowland Sill, and an editorial 
disquisition on The Short Story ; what it is, what it means, 
and how to make it. The ‘‘ outdoor’’ paper for the month is 
an imaginative essay on ‘‘ The Desert,’’ by Verner Z. Reed. 
It is to be followed in September by a paper ‘‘ On Going into 
the Woods,’’ by Eben Greenough Scott. 





Under the caption ‘‘ The Money Maker,’’ Alfred Mathews 
describes in Zhe Era (Philadelphia), this month, the splendid 
new United States Mint buildingin this city. It is freely illus- 
trated. One of the most notable and useful features in the Zra 
is the department, ‘‘Sir Oracle,’’ in which questions and 
answers covering a wide range of curious information are 
printed each month. 





The Review of Reviews, this month, has a number of in- 
teresting articles. One of these is on ‘‘ The New Rice Farm- 
ing in the South.’’ It appears that rice on the prairies of 
Louisiana and Texas is now seeded, harvested, and threshed 
by machinery like that employed for wheat on the prairies of 
Kansas—a great contrast, indeed, to the tedious and un- 
healthy swamp culture on the Georgia coast. M. Bloch’s 
Museum of Peace and War at Lucerne, recently opened to the 
public, is fully described. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HOUSEKEEPER AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—Mary Eves, of Mill- 
ville, Pa., has been appointed Housekeeper at George School 
for the coming year. She has for two years held a similar po- 
sition at the Friends’ School at Westtown, and has warm com- 
mendations from those in charge there. 





RACHEL N. MATHER’S SCHOOL.—In connection with her 
School for Colored Children, at Beaufort, S. C., established in 
1867, Rachel N. Mather, well known to many readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER, has an industrial home, in which she trains 
orphan girls in kitchen work, laundry work, and sewing, and 
then finds homes for them in the North, when possible. 

The work, she writes us, is hampered for lack of funds, 
and if any interested in it will write her she will be glad to 


correspond with them. She is remaining at Beaufort for the 
summer. 


WHEN the seventeen-year locust emerges from the ground 
it leaves a hole from six to ten feet deep and a third of an inch 
in diameter. Scientists are not yet agreed as to what becomes 
of the earth that it displaces in making this hole. though the 
probahility is that it compresses the earth around the hole as 
it works its passage upwards. 





THE OLD PLAYROOM. 


Wuat ! paint and repaper the playroom 
To make it look ‘‘ fresh and new ''— 
The place that was once such a gay room, 
The kingdom of Hurlyburloo, 
Where the imprints of little fingers, 

And the jagged rents in the wall, 
Are the only reminder that lingers 
Of the baby who made them all ? 


Do you see the smudge on the wall there, 
In the corner behind the door— 
The finger marks, cracks and all, there, 
Two feet, more or less, from the floor ? 
Oh, where are those little hands toiling, 
What prize in the world have they gained, 
That were guilty of all that soiling, 
In the days when my baby reigned. 


, 


The ‘‘ naughty corner’’ its name was— 
The dread of a little lad, 
How real his childish shame was 
When he had been, oh, so bad ! 
With his face to the flowered paper, 
In penitence there he stood, 
To atone for some naughty caper 
Till he promised, ‘‘ Now I'll be dood.”’ 


Ah, dear little blue-eyed codger, 
He wearied of standing there ; 
I can hear him say, ‘‘ Please, may Roger 
Rest, now, in his little red chair ?”’ 
Do you think you can add new splendor 
To this room that he filled with joy ? 
Oh, not while my heart is still tender 
With love for a little boy ! 
—([Gathered. ] 


MY HEIRSHIP. 
LITTLE stores of wealth have I ; 
Not a rod of land I own; 


Not a mansion far and high, 
Built with towers of fretted stone. 


Stocks nor bonds nor title-deeds, 
Flocks nor herds have | to show ; 
When I ride, no Arab steeds 
Toss for me their manes of snow. 


I have neither pearls nor gold, 
Massive plate, nor jewels rare ; 
Broidered silks of worth untold, 
Nor rich robes a queen might wear. 


Yet'to an immense estate 
Am I heir by grace of God— : 
Richer, grander than doth wait 
Any earthly monarch’s nod. 





Heir of all the ages I — 

Heir of all that they have wrought, 
All their store of emprise high, 

All their wealth of precious thought. 


Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passions and their tears-— 
Heir of all that they have learned 
Through the weary, toiling years ! 


Heir of all the faith sublime 

On whose wings they soared to heaven ; 
Heir of every hope that time 

To earth's fainting sons has given ! 


Aspirations pure and high, 
Strength to do and to endure, 
Heir of all the ages I— 
Lo, I am no longer poor ! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 
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PERILS OF BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Frank W. Skinner, in the Century. 


Tue design of a long bridge span is one of the most 
elaborate mathematical problems that arises in con- 
structive work. The stresses produced by its own 
weight, by the weight of traffic, by locomotive drivers, 
by the hammering of flattened wheels, by the action of 
brakes on an express train, by the high speed on a 
curved track, by the wind, and by the expansion and 
contraction of the steel in summer and winter, are all 
accurately calculated. The deflection of the loaded 
and unloaded bridge is determined, and complete 
drawings are made of every member of it. The bars 
of steel are tested in machines which will pull in two a 
horsehair or a steel bar strong enough to lift half a 
score of the heaviest locomotives at once, and which 
will crush an egg shell or a steel column, and ac- 
curately measure the stress in each case. The differ- 
ent kinds of members are forged, riveted, bored, or 
planed in perhaps half a dozen remote shops, and, 
although usually not fitted together there, are exam- 
ined and measured by specialists to see that they are 
correct, and are then shipped by scores of carloads to 
the site of the proposed structure, where steam der- 
ricks unload them and pile them many feet high in 
stacks covering acres of ground. 

The bridge piers may rise above the water, hun- 
dreds of feet apart. It remains to place on them a 
1,000 ton structure, high above a savage chasm, over 
an impassable current or roaring tide, where the water 
is deep, the bottom of. jagged rocks or treacherous 


quicksand, or where an old bridge must be removed, 
and the new one built in its place without interrupting 
navigation or obstructing continuous traffic on the 


bridge. To accomplish this, the engineer has timber, 
bolts and ropes, hoisting engines, derricks, and a band 
of intrepid builders, who have perhaps followed him 
for years through more hardship and danger than fall 
to the lot of almost any other calling. 

The complicated framework of a great span is a 
skeleton with many accurate joints and thousands of 
steel sinews and bones, each of which must go in ex- 
actly the right place in exactly the right order. The 
builder must weave into the trusses pieces larger, 
heavier, and far more inflexible than whole tree trunks : 
swiftly hoist and swing them to place hundreds of feet 
high ; fit together the massive girders and huge forged 
bars with watchmakers’ accuracy; support the un- 
wieldy masses until they are keyed together and self- 
sustaining ; and under millions of pounds of stress 
must adjust them, at dizzy heights, to mathematical 
lines. This he may need to do, not deliberately in a 
comfortable shop or on a solid platform, but in dan- 
gerous emergencies, at utmost speed, putting ferth his 
whole strength on narrow, springing planks in a 
furious tempest, in bitter cold, or in blazing heat. He 
may be inthe heart of an African desert, menaced by 
blood-thirsty fanatics, or in a gorge of the Andes, hun- 
dreds of miles from tools or supplies, where there is 
absolutely no supplement to his own resources. 
Under such conditiors bridge building is one of the 
most fascinating and difficult of engineering problems, 
and requires a different solution for almost every case. 


TREES IN PARIS STREETS. 
New York Tribune. 
In the early years of the Second Empire Baron 
Haussmann submitted to Napoleon III. his famous 
plans for beautifying Paris by opening new and broad 
streets and avenues, and said : 

“The ideal modern city should have its streets 
lined on both sides with trees. Trees not only lend 
grace and attraction to the streets of a city, but awaken 
in the spring of the year a certain municipal sentiment, 
as it were. Trees soften the character of the citizens, 
and make them easier to govern. Trees do not interfere 
with healthful sunshine in autumn and winter, when it 
is most needed, and afford in summer shade, and keep 
the air pure and well supplied with oxygen. Paris 
ought to have a tree for every inhabitant.”’ 

The idea of Baron Haussmann has been taken to 
heart by the municipal authorities of Paris, where no 
department has been more scientifically developed than 
that of street trees, which forms a separate section, 
distinct from the administration intrusted with the care 
of trees growing in the parks and public gardens, which 
have special budgets of their own, and which form the 
great breathing places, or the lungs, of the city. 

To give an idea of the scale upon which these great 
lungs of Paris are kept in healthful action, it may be 
mentioned that the net receipts derived by the city of 
Paris, for renting chalets and places of entertainment 
in the Bois de Boulogne, Champs Elysées, and Bois de 
Vincennes, amount to $226,000 per annum, represent- 
ing only a small fraction of what the city annually 
expends upon its lungs, or air reservoirs. The Paris 
trees are renovated, when necessary, by recruits from 
the acres of pépiniéres, or ‘tree schools,” in the 
environs of Paris. 

Whenever a Parisian tree shows signs of decay a 
huge truck drawn by four oxen appears, and by an 
ingenious system of leverage the tree is pulled up by 
the roots, without injury, by means of a gigantic forceps. 
Another tree is at once brought from the nearest “ tree 
school” and planted in the place of the invalid tree, 
which is taken to what is called the tree hospital, 
where it is replanted, and undergoes a course of 
treatment. 

Paris is essentially a gray city. This, to an artist’s 
eye, is one of its charms. But the delicate soft gray 
would become monotonous unless relieved by a 
profusion of green leaves and branches, which lend 
grace to perspectives of long, straight streets and 
boulevards. The result is that tree culture has 
become a sort of religious creed with Parisians, and 
the scientific care and treatment of the city trees afford 
food for reflection for the municipal authorities of less 
favored cities. 

The annual cost of maintaining trees in the streets 
of Paris, where they alternate with lamp-posts, is 
$90,000. There are 87,693 trees in the city of Paris 
growing in rows along the sidewalks, exclusive of the 
trees contained in the city parks, gardens, and squares. 
A corps of tree inspectors is constantly on the alert 
watching the trees. The soil is frequently renewed. 
Iron “corsets”’ are placed around young trees to 
protect them from injury. A circle at least three 
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yards in diameter is kept free from asphalt or pavement 
around the base of each tree. The circle is usually 
covered with an iron grating, to preserve the proper 
level of the sidewalk. The trees are watered by the 
street hose twice a day. Excavations are made 
around the trees, so that the water collects about the 
base of the trunk and percolates freely to the roots. 
The variety of the trees planted comprises horse- 
chestnut, elms, acacias, lindens, sycamore, and the 
Japanese sumac. Horse-chestnut trees are great 
favorites, because they come so early in leaf. 


A PEACEFUL VICTORY. 
Tue following account by Ray Stannard Baker, in the 
Century, of the change that is taking place in the 
population of the great Southwest, is an added proof 
that the victories of the coming era will be won by the 
men who have too much courage to fight. 

“The time has now come to introduce the new 
Southwesterner, indeed the new Westerner, for he has 
come alike to the North and to the South, and he is 
setting himself to the gigantic task of overthrowing the 
old, wanton Westerner and saving what he can from 
the wreck. The new man—call him rancher or 
farmer—has not come suddenly. In some sections he 
has been at work for years—in parts of Texas where 
he is protected by comparatively favorable land laws, 
since ‘the early eighties ; in others he is just arriving ; 
but he has been strong enough only within the last 
few years to exert any perceptible influence. No 
evolutionary changes are ever sharply defined; ad- 
vancement is the result of many inextricably over- 
lapping influences. The buffalo-hunter overlapped 
the cow-boy, the cow-boy overlaps the sheepman and 
the goatman, and all three have overlapped the new 
rancher. The miner has always been present. Jack, 
the cow-boy, is still powerful on the range, together 


has had his fling : the time is near when he will shoot 
up a town or rope a constable for the last time. 

‘“‘ And the man who follows him is quite a different 
person—not so picturesque by a long way, not so 
carelessly free, a person whom Jack despises with all 
his big, warm, foolish heart, and dreads with all his 
unpractical head. For Mr. Brown is from Kansas,— 
or is it Wisconsin ?—a practical, unpoetic man, who 
wears suspenders and a derby hat, whose rear pocket 
bulges to no six-shooter. He is wholly without re- 
spect for the range boundaries set by honorable 
custom ; he locks up his rights in a calfskin law-book, 
and sets down his expenditures in a small red book, so 
that he can tell at the end of the year how much he 
has made or lost. (ne of his chief weapons is the 
barbed-wire fence, which he strings ruthlessly along 
the rivers or around his leased school land, where 
cattle once roamed free. Kill him, and be done with 
it; but next day comes Mr. Smith from Ohio, and 
with him Mr. John Doe, of Boston, doing the same 
despicable things, as Jack sees them. Is there no end 
ofthem? And killing, unfortunately, grows unpopular 
—even dangerous. What is to be done with men 
who won't fight ?” 
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NINE LITTLE OWLS IN A ROW. 

Boston Weekly Transcript. 
A SINGLE owl, sitting up in a tree and staring down at 
you with wide-open, solemn eyes, is an interesting 
sight, but did you ever see nine in a row? Sir Toby 
Belch, in “ Twelfth Night,” calls Maria “ youngest 
wren of nine’’—but nine owls! It was the event of 
the season. It was very quiet at the farm, and even 
the whip-poor-will, in the woods close by, had given 
up singing for a brief rest. A sound of hoarse, loud 
breathing seemed to come from .the garden below. 
Looking out we could see, well defined in the moon- 
light, the branches of an old cherry tree, and there on 
one limb we counted nine young owls, all in fluffy 
gray. It was the prettiest sight imaginable. We fan- 
cied it was their first coming out. Although huddled 
together in a timid way, they maintained an air of dig- 
nity and serenity, and those nine pairs of large bright 
eyes looked around as if all the world was new. 
Some one opened a window and away they all flew. 
The next morning we found that one of our owl party 
had evidently fallen and become entangled in the 
clothes-line. He had also attempted to swallow a 
part of it, and now was in a half-choked condition. 
We took him up and endeavored to withdraw the 
string, but he held on and refused to open his beak. 
Finally we cut it off as close as we could. He gave 
a quick gulp, as if greatly relieved, and we put him 
ona table in the piazza and covered him with a peach- 
basket. 

He slept all day, as tired out as an owl could be. 
Now and then he opened his eyes sleepily at us as we 
scratched his head, but he evidently preferred to be 
let alone, and except for an occasional word of en- 
couragament we left him to enjoy his nap. About 
twilight he woke up. The round eyes were wide 
open, and our owl was eager and alert at every sound 
from the woods. Suddenly there came a shrill ‘ hoo- 
oot”? from a clump of pine trees. We lifted the 
basket and in an instant he was up and away, flying 
towards the forest. But as we stood there watching, 
back from the woods came the whole flock—the nine 
of the night before. Round and round over our 
heads they flew, darting in and out of the branches of 
a tree close by, so near that we could almost reach 
them with our hands Our own little owl—we were 
sure it was he—lighted on a post near the piazza and 
regarded us with an approving stare. It was an ex- 
citing scene. They uttered little low cries to each 
other, and actually seemed to enjoy our surprise and 
delight. Then, as if in answer to a call to come 
home, the whole group whizzed back again and out 
of our sight. For three weeks these owls continued 
in the neighborhood. We could hear their hoarse 
calls, and then go out into the edge of the woods, or 
down in the orchard, calling ‘‘ hoo-oot,’’ and there 
was sure to come a response. If we stood quietly be- 
neath a tree, two or three would fly into the branches 
above our heads. Their call is so peculiar that you 
soon learn to recognize it. Finally they all disap- 
peared for good. Only once before, in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, have owls been seen in the 
vicinity. 
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THE BLOCH MUSEUM AT LUCERNE. 
Review of Reviews. 

To embody in a great museum a permanent, visible, 
and tangible object-lesson, M. de Bloch set on foot 
during the late war the foundation of a great Museum 
of War and Peace, which would embody and illustrate 
the truth which he sought to teach. Unfortunately, 
death smote him before he was permitted to see the 
fruit of his labor. His place was taken by his son, who 
completed the work which his father had begun. 
Hence it was possible for M. Passy, on June 7, to open 
the picturesque building which has been reared on the 
shore of the Lake of the Four Cantons to provide 
house-room and exhibition-space for the contents of 
M. de Bloch’s museum. 

The interior of the museum is in a state which is at 
once very finished and very unfinished. The building, 
being a temporary one, to be reconstructed in six years, is 
a series of vast sheds, some divided into compartments, 
each of which is devoted to a different country or a 
different age. The floors are not yet paved, and 
nothing in the way of permanent decoration has been 
attempted. On the other hand, the collection of 
exhibits,—and that is the chief thing,—is very complete, 
very interesting, and very varied. In the large entrance 
hall the first thing that strikes the eye is a bust of the 
late M. de Bloch, surrounded with palms and flowers, 
and looking out upon the vast collection of arms which 
he had collected from all parts of the world. The 
room, indeed, contains specimens of every weapon 
employed by man since he first took to slaying his 
brother with flint arrow-heads. There are two very 
remarkable-looking hooped brass cannon, cast in the 
fifteenth century, a bristling little forest of Swiss pikes 
with which the herdsmen and burghers of Switzerland 
destroyed the chivalry of Austria, suits of armor from 
the Middle Ages, rockets used in 1870, Maxim guns 
of the latest type, targets showing the effect of bullets 
and shells fired at various ranges,—everything, indeed, 
directly or indirectly connected with armaments new 
and old is to be found here. This is the mechanical 
side of war. The pictorial side is even better shown 
in the gallery of dioramas, the entrance of which is 
behind M. de Bloch’s bust. The tableaux here are 
about eight in number ; and they are admirably painted 
by scenic artists of repute, the foregrounds being 
skillfully built up of real objects. Here the tactical 
methods of the wars of the past and present are 
contrasted, the difference in formation being clearly 
shown. The Swiss defending their mountain passes, 
the Russians attacking Plevna in the snow, the British 
methods of attack in South Africa, and all admirably 
put together, and the tableau of a battlefield by night 
is worthy of Verestchagin. 

But these two rooms take up only a small portion 
of the museum. The mechanism, science, art, and 
statistics of war are shown in equal detail in a number 
of other rooms and galleries. The collection of models 
of battlefields is very large, and very scientifically 
arranged. Several compartments of the room in which 
these are contained are devoted to tactics and strategy, 
and the visitor can examine the methods of Alexander 
and Cesar within a few paces of diagrams and models 
showing the methods employed in South Africa. In 
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another room may be read on the walls the text of 
important international treaties, a useful and instructive 
lesson of the futility of the policy of “‘ Never again” in 
the days gone by. Running out of this room, and 
ending on the other side of the entrance hall, is a long 
gallery divided into compartments. In one may be 
seen depicted pictorially and by means of models 
‘“‘ Fortress Warfare in Ancient and Modern Times" ; 
in the next is a collection of human and animal relics 
of the battlefields, in the shape of skulls and skeletons. 
To show the various types of injuries to the bone 
inflicted by bullets at different ranges is the chief object 
of this collection ; a horse’s skeleton bears testimony 
to the extreme difference in the character of wounds 
which result from a change of range. There is a 
section devoted to naval warfare, with pictures of 
ancient and modern ships, the strength of navies of 
different powers, and the naval budgets of Europe and 
America being shown by means of diagrams. Finally, 
there is a good-sized auditorium, where it is proposed 
to give lectures with the cinematograph on all subjects 
of interest to those engaged in the study of the 
problems of modern war. A library of war and peace 
will also be established. 


THE ART OF LETTING GO. 

WE held on to a great many things last year which we 
should have let go—shaken off entirely. In the first 
place, we should expel from our minds completely the 
things which cannot be helped—our past misfortunes, 
the trivial occurrences which have mortified or 
humiliated us. Thinking of them not only does no 
good, but it robs us of our peace and comfort. The 
art of forgetting is a great one, and we should learn it 
at any cost. 

It is just as important to learn to let go as to hold 
on. Anything that cannot help us to get on and up in 
the world, anything that is a drag or a stumbling-block 
or a hindrance, should be expunged from our memory. 
Many people take a positive pleasure in recalling past 
misfortunes, sufferings, and failures. They dwell upon 
such experiences and repaint the dark pictures until 
the mind becomes melancholy and sad. _If they would 
only learn to drive them out and banish their attempts 
to return as they would banish a thief from the house, 
those painful thoughts would cease to demand entrance. 
We want all we can get of sunshine, encouragement, 
and inspiration. Life is too short to dwell upon things 
which only hinder our growth. If we keep the mind 
filled with bright, hopeful pictures and wholesome 
thoughts—the things only which can help us on and up 
in the world—we shall make infinitely greater progress 
than by burying ourselves in gloomy retrospection. 

One of the first lessons in life is to learn to be 
absolute master of one’s own mind, to clear it of its 
enemies and to keep it clear. A _ well-trained mind 
will never harbor thoughts inimical to success or 
happiness. You have the ability to choose your mind's 
company ; you can call up at will any guest you please. 
Then why not choose the noblest and the best ?— 
[ Success. ] 

“ Every common walk of life is glorious with God's 
presence if we could but see the glory.” 
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Arbitration. 


Wuat is the theory of arbitration? It is that each of these 
two powers of the industrial world, Capital and Labor, have 
equal rights to have their wrongs adjudicated and redressed. 
That would seem to be atruism. It may be said that Labor 
has not this right ; that if Labor does not wish its job it can 


simply quit, and Capital can hire somebody else. All that 
kind of reasoning does not pay any attention whatever to the 
character of the modern industrial world. Those who talk 
about ‘‘ free contract "’ forget that Labor can no longer work 
or quit as it pleases, for the reason that Capital is united, con- 
solidated, making ‘‘ free contract "’ an impossibility. But sup- 
pose one of the parties, Capital or Labor, asserts, ‘‘ We have 
nothing to arbitrate,"’ it is self-evident that that statement does 
not make it so ; nor has either one of these parties the right to 
say whether or not it has ‘‘ nothing to arbitrate." We hasten 
to say that technically it may be a fact; existing legislation 
may make that a fact ; nor is the propostion to make arbitra- 
tion compulsory without serious drawbacks and hazards. But 
we may rest perfectly certain that until arbitration is made 
compulsory, with provisions for appeal to the proper court, 
strikes and lockouts will go on, life will be endangered, society 
will be terrorized, and anarchy will increase. This is not 
rhetoric, but fact.—| Central Christian Advocate. | 


What a Christian Can Do. 


‘*] THINK a Christian can go anywhere,’’ said a young 


woman who was defending her continued attendance at some 
very doubtful places of amusement. 

‘Certainly she can,’’ rejoined her friend ; ‘‘ but I am re- 
minded of a little incident that happened last summer when I 
went with a party of friends to explore a coal-mine. One of 
the young women appeared dressed in a dainty white gown. 
When her friends remonstrated with her she appealed to the 
old miner who was to act as guide of the party. 

«««Can’t | wear a white dress down into the mine?’ she 
asked petulantly. 

‘«*Yes'm,’ returned the old man. ‘ There's nothin’ to 
keep you from wearin’ a white frock down there, but there'll 
be considerable to keep you from wearin’ one back.’ "’ 

There is nothing to prevent the Christian wearing his 
white garments when he seeks the fellowship of that which is 
unclean, but there is a good deal to prevent him from wearing 
white garments afterwards.—[The Lookout. ] 


The Beautiful Apple-Tree. 


APPLE-TREES are so beautiful, even when bare of bloom and 
fruit, that they should be grown in pleasure gardens, like 
lilacs and laburnums. ‘ 

Tennyson speaks of orchard lawns, and there is no reason 
except bad taste why they should not have a real existence. 


The gloom of the fir-tree, magnificent, no doubt, in its own 
northern forest, is mere incongruous dreariness when it is dot- 
ted about a suburban lawn. Nothing will thrive under it, and 
often it will not thrive itself; but the apple, with all the asso- 
ciated beauty of the countryside, gives us fruit and blossom 
and grateful shade. 

It would be a pleasant task for the suburban gardener, 
with his half acre of ground, to grow three or four choice 
apple-trees with the care that others give to roses. 


A Brave Soldier. 


THOSE who are opposed to war and the training for war 
must still be willing to give honor where honor is due. A 


short time ago Captain Greble, instructor in artillery tactics at 
West Point, directed a cadet who was mounted on a fractious 
horse to dismount at a dangerous part of the road, and he 


himself took the perilous position. The horse jumped to one 
side, overan embankment fifteen feet deep, and one of the 
guns, falling on the heroic officer, broke both his legs and 
caused severe internal injuries. 

Captain Greble served four years in Cuba as the head of 
the Department of Charities and Correction. He formulated 
a wise system of relief fora pauperized community, he framed 
laws for the charity system of the whole island, afterwards put 
in force by General Wood, and he made the hospital service 
of Cuba efficient, and the lot of the insane poor tolerable and 
decent. A record such as this is a pleasant contrast to the 
tales of torture that lately came from the Philippines. 


A Discarded Food—‘‘ Pemmican.’’ 


FIFTY years ago pemmican was to the shifting and scant popu- 
lation of the Northwest the staple food of the country. It was 
composed of buffalo meat dried in the sun and pounded fine, 
mixed with melted fat, and then sewed up in sacks made from 
the raw hide of the buffalo with the hair outside. As the 


herds of buffalo were migratory, fresh meat was not always 
obtainable, and pemmican was the form in which the Indian 
laid away his store of food for the winter. 

At the close of a successful chase the carcasses were soon 
skinned, the meat packed, the marrow extracted from the 
bones, and laden with their spoil the party returned to camp. 
The meat was cut in wide, thin sheets, and hung in the sun 
and windto dry. After it became as hard as shingles it was 
placed on a hide threshing floor and beaten with flails almost 
to a powder. The marrow and fat, which had been rendered 
in the meantime, were poured over the powdered mass, mak- 
ing it intoa paste. This mixture was then shoveled into the 
sacks, and afterthey had been sewed up they were stamped 
on to make them flat. When it was desired to eat some of 
this literally ‘‘ solid'’ food a piece was chopped off with an 
axe, sack and all. 

Although not inviting in appearance, pemmican was a 
strong, wholesome food, and would keep for years, but with 
the passing of the buffalo it is no longer an article of diet. 


Wabasha and Bishop Whipple. 


Bishop WHIPPLE, of Minnesota, says that the Dakota In- 
dians once held a war dance near a mission house. He went 
to Wabasha, the chief, and said: ‘‘ Wabasha, you asked me 
for a missionary and a teacher. I gave them to you. 
you, and the first sight is this brutal scalp dance. I knew the 


Chippewa whom your young men have murdered. His wife 
is crying for her husband ; his children are asking for their 
father. Wabasha, the Great Spirit hears his children cry. 
He is angry. Some day he will ask Wabasha, ‘ Where is 
your red brother ?’’’ 

The old chief smiled, drew his pipe from his mouth, and 
said : ‘‘ White man go to war with his own brother in his own 
country. Kill more men than Wabasha can count all his life. 
Great Spirit smiles and says: ‘Good white man; he has my 
Book ; I love him very much ; I have a good place for him by 
and by.’ The Indian is a wild man. He has not Great 
Spirit Book. He kills one man, has a scalp dance, Great 
Spirit is mad, and says : ‘ Bad Indian! I put him in a bad 
place by and by." Wabasha don't believe it.''—[Gathered. ] 


I visit 


The Foundations of Venice 


SINCE the fall of the campanile of St. Mark's, at Venice, it is 
questioned whether this may not indicate the beginning of a 
general decay of the foundations of Venice, which are the 
creations of man. People have had confidence in them 
because they have stood for centuries 

It is a remarkable fact that the square of St. Mark's, 


regarded as the handsomest in Europe, is built over water on 
artificial foundations. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


SECRETARY Roor states concerning the “‘friars’’ in the 
Philippines that there is no constitutional pretext by which 
bodies of men may be ‘‘expelled’’ from American territory. 
The Filipinos object to the friars because they are Spanish, 
and under the old régime, with church and state joined, were 
the representatives of the oppressive Spanish government. 
The Pope, who has direct jurisdiction over the religious orders, 
was therefore asked to withdraw the Spanish friars and 
substitute other priests. There has been no attempt on the 
part of the United States to interfere with the Catholic Church 
in the islands. Of the 5,000 teachers in the Philippine public 
schools 3,500 are Roman Catholics, and there is a Roman 
Catholic on the Manila school board. Governor Taft has left 
Rome for Manila. 

THERE is no definite change in the situation in the coal 
regions. Money is coming in from the workers in the bituminous 
mines, thus relieving the most pressing needs of the strikers. 
There are reports of assaults upon non-union men who attempt 
to work in the mines. An organized effort is being made by 
the United Mine Workers to find work for the idle workers in 
the East in the soft coal fields of the West. It is estimated 
that several hundred can be accommodated in the Pittsburg 
district in the next two months. It is reported that the supply 
of anthracite coal in the hands of the operators and coal-dealers 
will be exhausted in another month, and this is probably very 
nearly correct. 

VoLcanic disturbances continue in the island of St. Vincent. 
The Soufriere volcano has had two slight eruptions within the 
last week, and a severe earthquake shock, accompanied by a 


tidal wave, washed a fire-swept estate in the northeastern part. 


of the island. Many people, both of the wealthier classes and 
laborers, are leaving the island. The government (English) 
is still feeding 6,000 persons. 

Dr. T. A Jaggar, of Harvard University, representing the 
United States Geological Survey, after seeing conditions near 
the Martinique and St. Vincent eruptions, says the places 
should not be reoccupied until the governments of the islands 
are willing to establish permanent experiment stations to 
protect and warn the inhabitants. 

RENEWED efforts are being made for an understanding 
between the Colombian government and the revolutionary 
junta in New York to terminate the hostilities that have been 
so long in progress. General Vargos-Santos, one of the leaders 
of the revolution, is now in New York. It is said that hostilities 
are at present confined to the Isthmus of Panama, where the 
Government has about 7,000 trained soldiers and the revolu- 
tionists about 4,000. This disturbed condition in Colombia 
interferes with the satisfactory settlement of the Panama Canal 
business—Colombia being the nation which controls the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

Tue United States State Department has received a note 
from the Russian Government, inviting an international 
conference to determine an agreement in restraint and control 
of trusts which influence international trade. Russia's initiative 
is due to the controversy now pending in regard to the export 
bounties which she supports, and which Secretary Gage 
interpreted to be ground for establishing countervailing duties 
on Russian sugar coming into the United States. The particular 
trust aimed at by Russia is said to be the Standard Oil 
Company, which is waging strong competition with the Russian 
oil fields. The whole subject, however, has been treated in 
an obscure way in the news dispatches, and is not well under- 
stood, as yet. 


SINCE the fall of the Campanile of St. Mark's, in Venice, 
the Technical Commission has ordered the Tower of St. Stefano 
to be demolished, as it also threatens to fall. The 300,000 
volumes in the library of the Ducal Palace are being removed, 
as it is feared they form a danger to the back of the facade. 
An inspection shows the church of St. Mark’s to be in good 
order, but the galleries have been ordered closed. Sansovino’s 
bronze figure of ‘‘ Peace’’ has been recovered. The head is 
broken off, but the figure can easily be repaired. 


WEALTH. 


Let those who seek earth's riches roam— 
My wealth is heaven-sent ; 
A strong right arm and love at home 
And in my heart content. 
—Charles Henry Chesley, in the May Era. 


NEWS NOTES. 
On the floating hospitals of the St. John’s Guild, New York, 
this summer, 24, 133 sick children have been cared for. 


SEVERE earthquake shocks were reported from points in 


Nebraska, Western lowa, and South Dakota, about noon on 
the 28th ult. 


OwING to the coal strike coal dealers in Philadelphia and 
other cities will not submit proposals for supplying the public 
schools with coal. 


By the immigration returns of the last fiscal year it appears 
that Italy still sends us more emigrants than any other coun- 
try. She has maintained the lead since 1896. 


A TREMENDOUS downpour of rain on the 28th ult. del- 
uged the city of New York and caused serious loss to the con- 
tractors for the rapid transit tunnel, the ditch being flooded. 


ACCORDING to the census of 1goo the total value of farm 
land in the United States—including land, buildings, and im- 
plements—is $20,500,000,000, and the average size of the 
American farm is 146 acres. 


THE State of Michigan has a law making it a crime to dock 
horses’ tails, and compelling any one who brings a dock- 
tailed horse into the State to register the same with the county 
clerk of the county in which he resides. 


A CAMP MEETING at Collingdale, Pa., was closed on the 
27th instant by order of the State Board of Health, to pre- 
vent the spread of smallpox. The same was done at two 
places in New Jersey. They were ‘‘ colored’’ camps. 


THE New England Anti-Imperialist League announces 
that it intends to ‘‘ contribute, as its means may afford,’’ to the 
election of candidates for Congress who will favor giving the 
natives of the Philippine Islands an immediate opportunity for 
self-government. 


In the case of the mine explosion, near Johnstown, on the 
1oth ult. (by which over one hundred persons were killed), 
the coroner's inquest finds the gas was fired by a ‘‘ naked"’ 
lamp carried by some person unknown. The company had 
taken all precautions. 


A pbiIspatcH from Kingston, Jamaica, says that ‘‘all the 
planters of the larger West Indian Islands are talking of an- 
nexation to the United States, owing to their dissatisfaction 
over the small amount of money contributed by the Imperial 
Government to help the sugar industry.”’ 


A DISPATCH from Acting-Governor Wright, of the Philip- 
pines, says that the bodies of four teachers have been recov- 
ered who were murdered a month ago by ladrones in the 
Island of Cebu. These teachers had not been assigned to 
schools, and had gone to the interior of Cebu for the sake of 
seeing the country. 


A LATE Manila dispatch represents the cholera as abating 
in virulence. There were, however, 61 new cases on the 28th 
ult. It is raging in Manchuria (northern China), 382 deaths 
being reported between July 15 and July 23. It is also 
spreading in Egypt, where 38 deaths occurred in Cairo on 
the 28th. 


A CABLEGRAM received at the State Department from 
Chester Donaldson, United States Consul at Managua, says 
that the life of Dr. Russell Wilson, of Ohio, who was cap- 
tured with a revolutionist party at Nicaragua, will be spared. 
‘‘As a courtesy to the United States and sympathy for the 
mother, the President will commute the death sentence.’’ 















NOTICES. 

*,* Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested 
to so inform me and all will be assigned 
homes. Those coming by the way of 
Anderson can leave for Pendleton on the 
hour, those coming by Indianapolis can 
leave fifteen minutes after the hour, on 
interurban cars. If we are informed when 
your trains are due to arrive at either of 
those cities Friends will be in waiting at 
Pendleton to meet you. 

: On behalf of the Committee, 
Joun L. Tuomas, Pendleton, Ind. 























*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
will attend meetings as follows : 

E1GHTH MONTH : 
3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AquiLa J. Linvit, Clerk. 




















*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care 
of a Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at Newtown (Dela- 
ware county, Pa.), on First-day, Eighth 
month 3, to convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 










TWO TOURS TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD. 

Leave New York August 2, visiting 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Del Monte 
(Monterey), Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San José, and Portland on the going trip. 

Returning, Tour No. 1 will run eastward 
through the magnificent Canadian Rockies 
by leisurely daylight trips, with stops at 
Glacier, Banff Hot Springs, and other 
points, reaching New York on August 31. 

Tour No. 2 will run eastbound via 
Yellowstone National Park, including the 
usual six-day trip through that interesting 
i preserve, arriving New York September 4. 

Special trains will be provided. 

Rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, or any point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, including 
transportation, Pullman berth, and all 
meals on the tour except during the five 
days spent in San Francisco, when 
Pullman accommodations and meals are 
not provided :— 

For Tour No. 1, $200. Two persons 
occupying one berth, $180 each. 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all 
expenses through Yellowstone Park. Two 
person occupying one berth, $230 each. 

A preliminary announcement outlining 
the various details will be furnished upon 
application to Ticket Agents, Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


































Tue following sentences, composed by 
Hawaiian boys, pupils of a school in Bos- 
ton, are good : ‘‘ Daniel Webster was the 
aheadest boy in the school.’" ‘‘ When a 
boy has done a wrong thing his counte- 
nance falls in a pail."’ 
! THERE are now goo newspapers in 
Japan. Thirty years ago there was only 
one. 













leave home now. 
erin’ an’ sort over a lot of apples just 
about the time the joory will be settin’ in 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


A New Hampshire judge has in his 
possession the following letter, sent to him 


by an old farmer who had been notified 


that he had been drawn asa juror for a 
certain term of court: 

‘‘Deer Jedge : I got your letter tellin’ 
me to come to manchesster an’ do dooty 
on the joory an’ I| rite you these fue lines 


to let you know that you'll have to git 


some one else for it ain’t so that I kin 
I got to do some butch- 


your Court. Si Jackman of this town says 
that he would as soon as not go, fer he 


ain't nothin’ else to do jess now, so you 


better send fer him. I hatethe worst way 
not to oblidge you, but it ain’t so I kin at 
pressent. Ennyhow I ain't much on the 
law, never havin’ been a jooryman ‘ceptin’ 
when old Bud Stiles got killed by the cars 
here some years ago when I was one that 
set on the boddy with the koroner. So 
you better send for Si Jackman, for he has 
got some kin in manchesster he wants to 
vissit ennyhow, an’ he'd be willin’ to go 
fer his car fare there an’ back. Ancer 
back if you want Si."’—[Lippincott's Mag- 
azine. } 


A PROFESSOR of a profound subject at 
Harvard University has a small son who 
is very observant and inquisitive,and a 
hired man who has all the Irish wit and 
good humor 

The other day Albert, the small boy, 
was playing with a cat in the stable while 
Larry cleaned the harness. 

‘* Say, Larry,’’ he asked, ‘‘ why do cats 
always land on their feet ?"’ 

‘* They shteer themsilves wid their tail.’’ 

‘*Well, how do rabbits steer themselves ? 
They haven't long tails ; only a stub."’ 

‘* Wid their ears. That's phwat they 
have their long ears for.’’ 

‘* Well, how does a bulldog steer him- 
self? He doesn’t have long ears or a 
long tail ?"’ 

‘* Wid his bark.”’ 

The boy looked doubtful and was silent. 
Presently he ran in to his father’s study, 
and in a few minutes came back to the 
stable. 

** Larry!" 

* Yar 

‘* That’s true what you told me about 
bulldogs. I asked papa, and he read 
something to mamma out of a book about 
‘barks that steer against the wind.’ ’'— 
[Youth's Companion. } 


On the day of the annual picnic the 
superintendent asked, ‘‘ Now, children, 
why do we love to go to the beautiful 
parks? What do we find there that is 
always fresher and purer than it is in the 
city?’’ Truthful Tommy (with cheerful 
promptness)—*‘ Popcorn, sir ! ’’—[Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer.] 


A FASHIONABLE American woman who 
wore a belt ornamented with Chinese 
hieroglyphics in silver was chagrined to 
learn from a Chinese diplomat that the 
hieroglyphics she wore read: ‘‘ May all 
my enemies die of torture,’’ and ‘* May I 
have fifty sons.’’—[Cleveland Leader. ] 





UP THE HUDSON. 


On August 7, 14, 21, 28, and September 
4 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run its usual midsummer excursions to the 
‘* Upper Hudson,’’ under personal escort. 
Special trains will leave Broad Street 
Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at;principal 
points between Philadelphia and Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour and a 
half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that city 
and there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From _ Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00 ; Tulpehocken, Westmore- 
land, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's Lane, 
$2.60 ; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special trains and 
connections at above points. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 





LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington : August 7 and 21, Septem- 
ber 4 and 18, and October 2 and 16. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on July 24, 
August 7 and 21, September 4 and 18, and 
October 16, going via Harrisburg and the 
picturesque valley of the Susquehanna, 
special train leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 
a.m.; excursion of October 2 running 
via Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the 
Delaware Valley, leaving Philadelphia on 
special train at 8.00 a. m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return 
passage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, will 
be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster; and at proportionate rates 
from other points, including Trenton, 
Bordentown, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading, and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to Niagara 
Falls. An extra charge will be made for 
parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and 
chaperon will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of 
connecting trains, and further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKER ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1682-1750. [Records of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting.] By Albert Cook Myers. $1.25. 
[By mail at that price.] 

IMMIGRATION OF THE IRISH QUAKERS 
INTO PENNSYLVANIA. By Albert Cook 
Myers. $3.50. [By mail, $3.90.] 

THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
AS FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By George Aaron Barton, [Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege]. 75 cents. [By mail, 85 cents.] 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A DYNAMIC FAITH. By Rufus M. Jones. 

$1.00. [By mail, $1.05.] 


We furnish the Friends’ books published by 
Headley Bros., London. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Before Leaving for the POCONOS 


Get a Copy of 


The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully Illustrated Guide-Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 
Delaware. It will double the pleasure 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
c 29-31 North Seventir St. 
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Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*.* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N., 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. r5th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, 1ocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


EsTas.isHeo 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@~ At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphie, Pa, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


| | AN ALPHABET OF INANI- 


MATES. 


U was an Umbrella 
Who murmured one day, 
‘*« When I am shut up 
I have nothing to say.’’ 
Useful Umbrella. 


V was a Vase 

Who said to itself, 

I must be quite old : 

I am placed on the shelf.”’ 
Valuable Vase. 


W was a wheel 

Who, when they inquired 

Why he did not go, 

Replied he was tired. 
Weary old Wheel. 


X was a Xebec, 

A very fine boat, 

Who said, ‘‘I can't swim, 

But I think I can float.’’ 
Xcellent Xebec. 


Y was a yardstick 

Who said, ‘‘ I’ve three feet, 

So I think I will take 

A walk down the street.”’ 
Yellowish Yardstick. 


Z was a Zither 
Who hadn'ta tongue, 
But he said that he felt 
Completely unstrung. 
Zealous old Zither. 
—[Carolyn Wells, in Youth's Com- 
panion. | 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Panna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
a SeeaneesEte®,,. 
“ . 
Orricss: {Toate Shedaqeenery a. ba 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


jog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twe.rrn Street, Puirapecenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 
information. 

DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 
Onty $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
Lagune DeTache Ranchoin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 

E.W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chic go 

Nares & Saunders, [anagers. 


Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


iti 


{SUMMER TOUR TO THE NORTH. 


VACATION TRIP TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personally- 
conducted tour to Northern New York and 
Canada, leaving August 13, covers many 
prominent points of interest to the Summer 
tourist—Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The 
Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, 
Lakes Champlain and George, and Sara- 
toga. The tour covers a period of fifteen 
days ; round-trip rate, $125. 

The party will bein charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, assisted by an 
experienced lady as chaperon, whose 
especial charge will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare 
for the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, 
meals ex route, hotel entertainment, 
transfer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any 
additional information, apply to Ticket 
Agents, Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
On Thursdays, August 7 and 21, 

the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

(Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 

Railroad Company) will run special low- 

rate excursions to Maryland's most popular 

watering place, Tolchester Beach. This 
place is held in high favor by all who have 

visited it. It has all the attributes of a 

first-class resort, and especially appeals to 

families. No liquors are allowed on train, 
boat, or grounds. Every possible kind of 
amusement is to be found. The location, 
on the prettiest part of the beautiful 

Chesapeake Bay, speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the follow- 
ing schedule, and round-trip tickets will 
be sold at the rates quoted. 
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Rate. 
Leave Philadelphia, . 
‘« Sharon Hill, 

Moore, .. 
Ridley Park, 
Chester, 
Thurlow, . 
Linwood, . 
Wilmington, 
Newport, . 
Newark, . 
Iron Hill, 
Elkton, 
North-East, . . . -43 5 
‘« Charleston, ... “ 8.48 “8 
Returning, steamer will leave Tolchester 
at 4.00 p. m. 
Children between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. 
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Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, go7 N. Thirteenth Street, } 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, { Philadelphia, Pa. 























































FRIE ENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 





“GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 













Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
















CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 Cabetel. Gabe’... ..... Seams 
Acts as Exsgcuror, Apministrator, Trustes, Acts as Trustes or Corporation Mortcacss. CAPITAL (paid ia. t. cue . 990,000.00 
F ee, anp nop ne seal ti Atihitinediatiien DEPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. TIED PROFITS... ° 11°: 50.000 00 

INANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDU. 0 » . 
. Racrstrar anpj Traawsrern Aeemr. «>it: RRR ERIN FRUIT ESD e 2 + 2 * + + 42,349.29 

I A INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
"hae ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. ae ae on Deposits. Titles to Real sae 
Safes to Rent in Burgiar-proof Vaults. E. B. MORRIS, President. -_ ys te ee a — entined te 





and others. The Company also acts as 
Guardian, Trustee, etc. ie Deposit 
Admininrator, Gonrian, Tronee on enane. 

eae a RHOADS, President. 
JOHN LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres.&° Treas. 

are P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 







Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. DIRECTORS 

ICERS. 5 eapenap Diean, _ eee en. 

OFF avis Pacs, arren G. Grirritu, 

Samuel R. Shipley, . . President DIRECTORS. oseru R. Ruoaps, Epwarp G. McCo.tim, 
T. Wistar Brown, .. . . . . Vice-President Samuel R. Shipley, oun F, Lewis, Auvrrep I. Puittirs, 
Asa S. Wing, . . Vice-President T. Wistar Brown, Homas R. Gut, Grorce M. Wacner, 

oseph Ashbrook, : Manager of Insurance Dep't Henry Haines Cuas. S. Hincuman, Frank W. Paut, 

. Roberts Foulke, . . Trust Officer Richard W Epwarp S. Sayres, Epcar Dup.ey Fares, 

Javid G. Alsop, ; . . Actuary Charles Hartshorne, Joun H. Craven, Horace B. Psarson. 


J. Barton Townsend, . . . Assistant “Trust Officer Asa S. Wing, 
Samuel H. Troth, Treasurer Philip C. Garrett, arriott C. 
C. Walter Borton, Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 



















J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., ete. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1ith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOL TT. 





. . . It was during the heavy storms of snow 
Specials in Black Silks. and sleet February headiiengininntaianie 
: ; on the way from the railroad station to a 

Not the least interesting feature of | friend's house tripped and plunged head 
first into a formidable snow-bank. A 
fellow traveller, witnessing her mishap, 
offering of staple Black Silks in ex- | hastened up and, man like, felt foolish and 
' awkward as he stood over the temporary 

actly the weaves and weights now | grave of the fair damsel. ‘‘ Pardon me, 
madam, but did you fall?"’ he asked 
lamely. ‘‘Oh, no,”’ she answered, 
It would be hard to match the | smiling sweetly, I just went under that 











the Midsummer Sale is our special 


most in demand. 


drift to look for four-leaved clovers.’’— 
values mentioned below : [New York Sun. ] S. r; Balderston’ Ss Son, 
75c Black Japanese Silk at 45c a yard A WEALTHY man was once exhibiting Wall Papers and 


An exceptionally strong and durable Pech hs hua Wied, eo pen 
weave, though light in weight ; 27 inches | fyve hundred years old. ‘‘ That is noth- 
wide, and guaranteed Lyons dye. ing,’ remarked his young visitor; ‘I 

: have in my possession a table which is 

85c Black Japanese Silk at 65c a yard more than three thousand years old." 
This number is heavier and finer than | ‘‘ Three thousand years old!’’ said the 
the one named above; will make a | host ; ‘‘that is impossible. Where was it 
made?’’ ‘' Probably in India."" ‘In 
India. What kind of a table is it?" 
‘““‘Why, the multiplication table, of 


$1.00 Black Japanese Silk at 85c¢ yard a 

One of our most popular numbers, |  ©GYPTIAN cotton is being introduced in 
Texas, and promises to revolutionize the 
cotton industry of the South. It is much 
more desirable than the cotton raised in 
36-inch. the United States now, and is even better 


: =? than the sea island cotton. The Egyptian 
85c Black Twilled India Silk at 68c ayard | cotton has much longer fibre than other 


Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





















good travelling wrap, though cool 
enough for summer waists ; 27-inch. 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. ee, Pa. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HoOUSBHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for hiet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





never before sold under $1.00. A 
smooth weave, and a solid Lyons black ; 





sain ; ; ; Scientific Bread 
This special number is 27 inches wide ; | cottons, and its seeds can be removed so Machine Co 
we have sold thousands of yards on easily that it is not necessary to cut up the S2nd & Media Sts, Phila. 


summer gowns and travelling wraps ; | ©O%On In ginning it. 


light, cool, comfortable, and _ well- PROOF was given at a fire in Liverpool : : 
. recently of the value of the newly invented | Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal, 


smoke helmets. The volumes of smoke ry North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
were so dense that the firemen were beaten —— 


Strawbridge «& Clothier, back, but, donning the smoke helmet 
into which air is pumped as ig 
PHILADELPHIA. 


equipment, they descended 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


bearing the hose in one 
Sa Special attention given to ser- 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
wearing. 


fl i ane 
ambeaux in the other, an eat Geabelmer 





ARIES. ing families. Office 603 North in putting out the flames. 
Eighth Street, Philadelphi ' ; 2 728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
eR UE 5 JOSEPH L. JONES THE mortality from accidents to railway |$ ! A . ‘ 


employés was reduced 35 per cent. last 


TeL_ernons 38 D. 
year by improved coupling devices. ao 


PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS” INTELLIGENGER, 





